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Vote of Censure ? 


A TWO-DAY Parliamentary debate held on Wednesday and 
Thursday presents insoluble problems to a weekly paper 
still compelled to adhere to the time-tabie of the war years. The 
difficulty is the greater on this occasion since the big guns, on 
either side, were only to fire on Thursday in the uneasy interval 
between the passing of the proofs for these pages and their 
arrival in the readers’ hands. Anything in the nature of con- 
sidered comment on the debate is clearly impossible when 
little of Mr Churchill’s speech and none of the Prime Minister’s 
or Mr Morrison’s is available. But perhaps this can be turned to 
advantage, for a debate on a vote of censure is rarely a calm and 
dispassionate examination of the issue—and this particular issue 
needs to be calmly and dispassionately surveyed. 

The Conservatives’ tactics have hardly been calculated to 
concentrate the argument. The formal terms of their motion are 
logical enough-4 they do not try to challenge the Government’s 
right to carry out its programme, they only say that it is choos- 
ing the wrong parts to begin with and that vigorous short-term 
administration ought to take precedence over controversial long- 
term legislation. But the Tory speeches have not limited them- 
selves to this reasonable proposition. Following the line set by 
Mr Churchill during and since the election, they have yielded 
to the temptation to deliver a frontal assault on the main citadel 
of the Government’s policy, and a large part of this week’s 
debate has accordingly been taken up with the old sterile dis- 
cussion of whether complete Socialism or complete free enter- 
prise would the more quickly ruin the country, instead of with 


the more relevant question of what mixture of the two will most} 
quickly rescue it. 

It is doubtful whether the Conservatives do themselves very 
much good by this line. It may be true that Socialism spells 
ruin, but not many people believe it, even within the Con- 
servative Party. Whether it is true or not, there is certainly 
going to be a Socialist experiment, and if disaster is the in- 
evitable consequence, the first evidences of calamity will not be 
long in appearing. Then will be the time when the Conservatives 
will be listened to with respect. For the present the disposition 
of the country is to give the Socialist experiment a fair trial and 
the Government the benefit of the doubt. The comfortable 
majority which the Government will assuredly have received 
at the end of this week’s debate is probably a fair reflection of 
the present state of public opinion. 

But Ministers, in enjoying the benefit of the doubt, should 
not ignore its existence. Among those who are not committed 
adherents of either side there are some serious doubts whether 
the Government is showing sufficient energy in tackling the 
immediate problems before the country, It is true that the 
nationalisation plans, being large-scale schemes requiring legis- 
lation, are necessarily on the surface of policy, while the con- 
frontation of more urgent necessities is a matter for administra 
tive decisions behind closed doors, the effect of which would 
not be immediately apparent, even if they were being taken with 
full vigour and speed. Any fair minded person will make allow- 
ance for this possibility. But the traces of such subterranean! 
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activity are usually fairly easily discernible to those who have 
contact with Whitehall, and it is difficult to discern them today. 
There are, it is true, a number of most active committees work- 
ing on the details of nationalisation, but on other fronts of 
policy there is a distinct lessening of the tempo, and 

ment servants. complain that they cannot get decisions. Those 
problems which do not present themselves in the guise of an 
argument for or against public ownership do appear to be some- 
what languishing. 

It may be as well very briefly to list what some of these pro- 
blems are. The most urgent in time is that of manpower. There 
were some impressive passages on this topic in Mr Churchill’s 
speech on Thursday, and it is very difficult not to believe that 
he would have forced the pace more successfully than Mr 
Attlee. On wages policy, on the other hand, a Conservative 
Cabinet could hardly have helped being in a weaker position 
than the Labour Party—but nevertheless the Government has 
yet to give any indication of where it stands on this decisive 
issue. Im housing, Mr Bevan is demonstrating a capacity for 
energy, but it is not yet apparent that he has a policy to which 
it can be harnessed. Export a seems to be having diffi- 
culty im making the transition oratorical generalities to 
practical results. Nor has there yet been more than vague 
hints of a policy on the grand economic problem that dominates 
all others, the major allocation of the national resources between 
public activities, private consumption and capital formation, 
to which Mr Churchill drew most forceful attention in his speech. 
Sooner or later the Government and the country will have to 
decide whether a check shall be put on the scale of government 
enterprises or on the consumption of the people or whether 
the grandiose plans for rebuilding and re-equipping shall be 
curtailed. Until they speak their mind on this subject, Ministers 
have no defence against the charge that they like austerity for 
its own sake, or against the irresponsible anti-rationing cam- 
paigns now being conducted by some organs of the popular 
press. It is a strange complaint to make of a Socialist govern- 
ment that, while it has some plans, it has no Plan ; but so long 
as this is true, so long as the separate departments of policy go 
forward without their relationship to each other being worked 
out, so long will the Government be more planned against than 
planning. 

* 


All these are emergencies of the immediate future, of the 
very difficult years 1946 and 1947, perhaps the narrowest and 
darkest economic defile through which the British people have 
ever had to thread their way. Whether or not the gravamen of 
the Opposition’s charge can be sustained, they are certainly 
right in insisting that first things must come first. The Govern- 
ment is not so superlatively endowed with competent personali- 
ties that all distraction of effort can be avoided if there is to be 
a heavy programme of long-term legislation. On the other hand, 
it would be the antithesis of sound policy to live for the day 
alone. If a reasonable degree of attention to long-term plans 
were right in the dark days of 1942 and 1943, it cannot be 
wrong now. The charge that the Government can properly be 
asked to face is not whether they are neglecting the short term 
for the long, but whether the quality of their long-term plan- 
ning justifies that congestion in day-to-day business that it 
inevitably causes. 

Here the discussion enters on a new set of doubts. They are 
doubts only, and it may be that the nationalisation plans, when 
they are unfolded in detail, will resolve them. But it is difficult 
not to feel some surprise at Ministers’ emphasis .on purely 
formal changes. They appear to attach some real importance 
to a change in the names inscribed on the stock certifi- 
cates of industrial undertakings. Indeed, they sometimes talk 
as if this were the only change they contemplate, or the only 
change that is needed. Not only are they apparently unwilling 
to recognise any gradations between the black of private enter- 
prise and the white of public ownership, but they are even at 
times disposed to argue that white is really as near black as 
makes no difference. The new nationalised Bank of England, it 
has been elaborately explained, will really be no different from 
the old, and the more is said about the forthcoming nationalisa- 
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tion of inland transport the more it seems to be merely q 
continuation of present policies. 

Once again, the charge against the Government seems to be 
not so much that it is overdoing its interventions in economic 
affairs, but that it is confining them to formalities of organisa- 
tion, not that it is planning too much but that it is planning the 
wrong things. It is not, after all, as if there were no call for 
purposive intervention in British industry. Without being a 
Socialist or a convert to planning as a principle, any observer 
of the' industrial scene can name a number of cases in which 
fairly drastic intervention is needed in order to secure a real 
change in the economic policies pursued. In the steel industry, 
for example, it has long been apparent that only the state can 
initiate a plan of technical rationalisation sufficiently far-reach- 
ing to rescue the industry from the vicious circle of restric- 
tionism into which it has been driven by one decade of depres- 
sion and a second decade of protection. The Government has 
not yet announced its policy for the industry, and it may there- 
fore be unjust to criticise in advance. But what is clearly needed 
for steel is a policy of rearrangement and reconstruction based 
on technical realities. The only thing likely to be worse than 
the present state of affairs would be to be content with mere 
changes of ownership and with the creation of new boards 
and committees and federations, and yet there is nothing in 
the history of the Labour Party to suggest that they can think 
of industrial policy in any other terms. 

Another example can be taken from shipbuilding. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty told a Parliamentary questioner the other 
day that there is no intention of nationalising the shipbuilding 
industry. If this means merely that the Government is not 
going to buy out the shipyards and run them itself, it is obviously 
sensible. But does it mean that it is also uninterested in 
nationalising, not the production of ships, but the demand for 
ships, and that it is not going to reap the advantages of stabilising 
the activities of the industry and of ensuring the existence of a 
merchant navy of the proper size and balance? Is nationalisation 
the only term in the Government’s industrial glossary? 

A third example of the possibility of real economic changes 
being produced by government intervention in an industry is 
provided by the motor industry. During the war, aircraft were 
produced in this country more cheaply than in America. The 
problems of the two industries are by no means identical, but 
they are sufficiently similar to suggest that something is wrong 
with the high comparative costs of British motor-cars. What that 
something is lies on the surface. There is a substantial weight of 
expert evidence for the statement that the major economies of 
assembly-line production cannot be reaped until the production 
of each model reaches 50,000 a year. But the total pre-war out- 
put of the industry averaged less than half a million a year. It 
may be, therefore, that there is another case here in which the 
nationalisation of the demand for a product, without any change 
in the ownership of the producing industry, could reap very 
large real economies. If the Government were to ask the motor 
industry to submit cooperative designs for no more than ten 
models of cars and then to concentrate the orders for each 
model on one or two factories, British cars, like British aircraft, 
might be much cheaper than American. This is not, of course, 
presented as a finished policy ; nor, even as a rough idea, should 
it be advocated without further examination. But it is given as 
an example of the sort of real changes in economic practice to 
which the Labour Government might give their attention if 
they are willing to contemplate more than formal changes in 
economic practice. 

The argument should not be misunderstood. It is not here 
being contended that the Government is censurable for its 
moderation, nor is a position being taken on principle for or 
against the planned economy. But the suggestion is being made 
that the Government should not squander its time or energies 
on purely formal changes that have no real content. If it believes 
in planning, let it plan, but let it seek to achieve something by 
its plans. The sort of intervention in industry of which examples 
have been given above would be hotly disputed ; they would not 
produce peace and quiet in the Commons. But at least the 
argument would be about something real ; the air of sham fight 
would -be dispelled. For those who believed in planning this 
would be real planning. 
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The Russian Case 


ROM the German attack on Russia until the Potsdam Con- 
ference there was a working policy of collaboration be- 
tween the three major allies. It did not proceed wholly smoothly 
or very fast ; but it did work, and agreed decisions could be 
reached. No constitutional statute for the alliance was ever 
drawn up, but it came to rest, implicitly, on three principles. 
The first was that the three heads of state should remain in close 
personal touch with each other and, within the limits imposed 
by war and geography, should meet regularly. The second was 
a recognition that the interests of the three Great Powers varied 
from region to region, and that each should have the primary 
responsibility for initiating policy within its own “zone of 
influence.” In some disputed cases, the Big Three went so far 
as to agree upon lines of demarcation. The third principle, 
which was a necessary extension of the other two, was that which 
has now become known as the veto—that is, the principle that 
no one of the three should suffer any infringement of its 
eee ee. its own consent. This system, informal but 
clearly defined, won the war, and the intention was to extend it 
into the peace. The United Nations Organisation, as designed 
at Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco, enshrines all three 
principles. 

But the system is breaking down. Since the London Con- 
ference in September, no further progress has been made by 
this means, for the reason that Russia has refused to agree with 
the ‘views of the other two, who have the rather shadowy back- 
ing of France and China. The American and British Govern- 
ments, in fact, are faced with the problem of deciding how they 
propose to proceed. One method would be to continue with 
what can for brevity be called the Big Three policy, the defect 
of which is that if there is no agreement there is no policy. The 
other method would be to extrude the dissenting minority from 
the discussions and decisions and to construct the new world 
order by the agreement of a majority only. The former is still 
the declared policy—as well it might be, since the risks of the 
second are obvious. And it is also almost certainly the real policy. 
But since the breakdown of the London Conference there has 
been a change of mood in the West which is beginning to 
develop into a change of method. Its most drastic expression so 
far was President Truman’s statement that he was “not in 
favour of special Conferences and never had been” and that 
“ probably no further Big Three meetings would be required.” 
But this is not the only sign. Another can be seen in a new 
enthusiasm for “open diplomacy,” which, beginning with a 
request to the Russians to place their cards face upwards on 
the table, has developed, over the Persian troubles, into the 
peculiar practice of publishing diplomatic notes to Russia 
before any reply has been received. At the same time, there 


can be little doubt that Allied pressure on Russia to abate its 
claim to determine policy in Eastern Europe—the real reef that 
wrecked the London Conference—has been persistent and is 
growing. Finally, the suggestion was made by Mr Eden and 
others in the recent debate on foreign affairs in the House of 
Commons that the Great Powers’ right of veto, written into 
the constitution of the United Nations at Dumbarton Oaks and 
San Francisco, should now be modified. The same suggestion 
has been put forward in the United States. 

Each one of these proposals and procedures can, of course, 
be defended. There has been much bitter comment, particu- 
larly among the smaller Powers, on Great Power dictatorship, 
and President Truman can claim that he speaks for democracy 
between states when he renounces special Great Power Con- 
ferences. It is also true that “open covenants openly arrived © 
at” have long been one of the ideals of democratic diplomacy. 
Nor is it at all disreputable to criticise zones of influence in 
general and Russia’s zone in particular. These zones fall short 
of the freedom and equality desirable in a world society, and 
there has been much to criticise in Russia’s policy in Eastern 
Europe. Again, an admirable case can be made in the name 
of freedom and democracy for reducing the power of the 
Security Council and increasing that of the General Assembly, 
for example, by modifying the veto or by putting the proposed 
Commission on the Atomic Bomb under the authority not of 
the Council, but of the Assembly. 


* 


Such a case can be made, but if the aim of British and 
American policy is, as it claims to be, co-operation with Russia. 
then it is important to remember that the recent change in 
Allied policy looks very different to the Russians. In their eyes. 
it does not add up to a progressive attempt to base international 
relations on the principles of democracy. To them, it looks 
suspiciously like a “frame-up”—an attempt to manceuvre 
Russia into the dock before the court of world opinion, 

The Russians argue that neither Great Power decisions nor 
Great Power meetings have been abandoned. The only difference 
is that they now take place without Russia. Washington was 
the scene of a “ Great Power meeting ” on the eve of President 
Truman’s renunciation of such meetings, and, to the Russians. 
the most significant fact about that meeting was the decision 
not to communicate the industrial secrets of atomic bomb pro- 
duction. Nor can the Russians take altogether at its face value 
the renunciation of “ secret diplomacy ” when they remark that 
the only Notes to be published are those dispatched to Russia. 
while, on other topics of difficulty or disagreement—for in- 
stance, the obstacles in the way of an Anglo-French under- 
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standing or the continuance of all-party Government in Italy, 
the diplomatic exchanges continue under their customary veil. 
As for cards face upwards on the table, they can argue, to their 
own satisfaction at least, that many objectives in American 
commercial policy have not seen the light of day and that British 
and American aims in the Far East are no more and no less 
ambiguous than their own. 

The British and American Governments are clearly on firmer 
ground in their criticisms of Russian policy in Eastern Europe. 
The Rumanian and Bulgarian Governments are not representa- 
tive. The various trade treaties proposed by Russia go very 
far to commit Eastern Europe to an exclusively Russian orienta- 
tion in economic policy. There have been hitherto far greater 
obstacles in the way of free reporting and comment in Eastern 
Europe than democratic principle and Western practice allow. 
But it is clear that the Russians believe, rightly or wrongly, that 
British and American pressure seeks to go far beyond the 
redressing of obvious evils. It has been stated in the Russian 
press that the aim of “ reactionary circles ” in the West is 


the elimination of the Soviet Union from any participation in 
European affairs, 


and before such a charge is dismissed as nonsense, the Russian 
point of view must at least be examined. They can claim that 
elections giving results unfavourable to them have been freely 
held in Austria and Hungary. Can as much be said for Italy 
or Greece? They can claim that Finland is the only ex-enemy 
country not to be occupied at all by foreign troops. They believe 
that in the recent French political crisis and in the difficulties 
over an Italian government the Western Powers have used 
pressure to retain the Right wing in an all-party coalition, and 
they argue that they have done no more than give a similar 
weight to a more representative Left in Rumania or 
Bulgaria. As for the difficulties of reporting and censorship, 
the whole situation has changed very greatly in recent weeks. 
There are now correspondents all over Eastern Europe, 
and from many centres, Budapest among them, reports 
markedly unfavourable to Russia have been freely sent. With 
these facts in mind, the Russians obviously find it difficult to 
understand and they therefore suspect the constant British and 
American criticism of unrepresentative governments in Eastern 
Europe. They believe that it is not a greater measure of demo- 
cracy the Allies seek, but the elimination of Russian influence. 

Finally, in the question of UNO and the revision of the 
veto, the Russians do not see the proposed change as a pro- 
gressive advance towards democracy. They see it simply as a 
way of securing that Russia shall be outvoted by the combined 
votes of the United States, Great Britain and majority which 
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follow their lead. They believe that their policy in Easter 
Europe, in the Middle and Far East would be submitted to the 
vote of an Assembly from the outset hostile to Russian interest 
and ready to accept the Anglo-American interpretation of 
Russian policy. This reaction may in part be coloured by 
memories of 1939, when Russia was voted out of a League that 
had allowed Japan, Germany and Italy to flounce their way to 
the door, but the full force of Russia’s fears spring not from q 
memory, but from a fact—the fact that America and Britai, 
command a majority and have already more or less explicitly 
condemned Russian policy. 
* 


The Russians may be completely mistaken in their analysis, 
They may misread Anglo-American intentions as grossly as 
they claim to be misinterpreted themselves. But their reaction 
is a factor in policy which the British and the Americans cannot 
ignore if co-operation with Russia is their purpose. To proceed 
on the present line of policy will end in one way only—the 
withdrawal of Russia into angry and dangerous isolation. The 
Western Allies may then be able to carry many of their points. 
Their conceptions may then prevail unchallenged in the new 
structure of the world. But that structure will not then be based 
on the free consent of all the major victors or on the alliance 
that won the war. If the British and American Government; 
have decided that this is their purpose, their policy makes sense. 
But if they still seek co-operation, it does not, and no amount 
of declarations to, the contrary, of appeals to Russia to be 
“ reasonable,” of expressions of regret at Russian misunder- 
standing will bring about the result they still claim to desire. 

There is, in short, a contradiction between the strategy an} 
the tactics of the Western Allies. They still base their hopes on 
an agreed settlement of the world—but their recent proceed- 
ings are calculated to destroy the possibility of achieving it. 
They are putting themselves in an excellent position to conduct 
a diplomatic offensive against Russia with the object of isolating 
her from influence in world affairs—but such is not their pu:- 
pose. Their best method for attaining their professed object is 
to stand firm on principles and make every possible concession 
on unessentials—the old formula of suaviter in modo, fortiter 
in re. But they proceed by fortiter in modo, even if there are not 
yet signs of suaviter in re. Is this merely confusion, or has there 
been a real change in policy? How do the Western Allies 
envisage solving the Russian problem—by persuasion leading to 
agreement or by diplomatic defeat leading to exclusion? Which- 
ever it is, the methods of diplomacy should fit the objects to be 
omnes. This, perhaps, is a case for cards on the table, face 
upwards. 


The Dollar Loan 


T long last the financial negotiations between the British 

and American Governments have been concluded and the 

terms of an agreement, together with a joint invitation of the 

nations to a commercial conference, were published in London 

and Washington on Thursday. This announcement came, un- 

fortunately, too late for detailed comment in this issue of The 

Economist. But the main outlines of the agreement had been clear 

for some days before the announcement. They can be sum- 
marised as follows :— 


1. The total of the loan is for $4,400 million, to be drawn 
upon as required. Of this, $650 million is in full settlement of 
all Lend-Lease obligations, including goods in the “ pipe line” 
when Lend-Lease was cancelled three months ago. 

2. Neither interest nor sinking fund is payable for five years. 
Thereafter interest is due at 2 per cent per annum, and the 
principal is to be repaid in fifty years. The payment df interest 
and the repayment of principal are to be combined in annuities 
of 3.18 per cent of the amount drawn. The maximum annual 
burden is therefore $140 million or £35 million. 

3. The interest (but not the capital repayment) will be ex- 
cused if in any year the income of the United Kingdom from 
visible and net invisible income falls below £866 million (the 
average for the years 1936-38), adjusted for changes in the 


price-level. The interest thus excused will not be added to the 


1 

4. The British Government is to invite its other creditors— 
not merely those in the sterling area, but also such “ pay- 
ments agreement” creditors as Argentina—to discuss with it 
an adjustment of the principal of the debts owed to them. 
In return they are to be offered the gradual unfreezing of the 
remainder of their sterling balances and complete convertibility 
for any balances that may accrue thereafter. 

5. Great Britain is to ratify the Bretton Woods Agreement 
forthwith, and agrees to end the tfansition period and accept 
the full obligations of the within a year. 

6. The two governments join in inviting the nations to an 
early conference on commercial policy, and in issuing an agreed 
statement of the principles that they will propose to this 
conference. 
ics and legislatures of 
; is, as always, 
major hurdle to be leaped, and it be very rash to take 
anything for granted until the final vote has been taken. But the 
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ve it a constructive lead—and there is at least a reasonable 
chance of Congressional approval, not, however, without a great 
deal of oratory calculated to wound and infuriate. 

Nor should it be assumed that the approval of Parliament will 
be lightly given. The three documents—the loan agreement, 
Bretton Woods and the principles of commercial policy— 
together make up a bitter pill to swallow. Some Members of 
Parliament take the strongest exception to the gold standard 
features of Bretton Woods ; others will see in the commercial 
principles a threat to protection, to imperial preference or to 
state trading ; and all alike will detest the notion of fifty years of 
debt payments. But before any votes are cast in rejection, the 
critics should pause to consider their answers to the two 
unexpressed but major questions that dominate the whole 
matter. 

The first is whether, in this very uncertain world, the British 
people can afford to be estranged from both their major allies 
at once. It is possible to have doubts about the extent to which 
America will itself cling to its fine principles of liberal trade 
when the test of the next depression comes. It is possible to 
doubt whether anything that is done now in the sphere of 
economic policy will have any effect on American political 
attitudes in the more distant future of the next world crisis. 
But it is not possible to doubt what a serious blow it would be 
to the prospects of Anglo-American co-operation in the years 
immediately ahead if the present inter-connected set of agree- 
ments were rejected by the British people. It should be remem- 
bered that, from the start, promises of collaboration in liberal 
trade and financial policies have been placed at the forefront of 
the consideration asked for lend-lease and other wartime assist- 
ance. In American eyes, the present agreements are the imple- 
mentation of Article Five of the Atlantic Charter and of Article 
Seven of the Lend-Lease Master Agreement. To refuse now 
would be to arouse accusations of bad faith that would be 
difficult to rebut. 

The second question is whether we could get through the 
next two years without a large dollar credit. The Government 
owe it to the country to answer this question in detail, not 
merely with rotund generalisations. But so far as the outsider 
can judge, the answer must be that if the country were forced to 
rely, in 1946 and 1947, on the dollars that it could earn, the 
shortages of supplies—of foods, of other consumption goods, of 
raw materials and of machinery necessary for industrial re-equip- 
ment—would be very serious. It is all very well to talk of 
tightening the belt and living on pride, but after six years the 
public's ability and willingness to endure austerity are limited 
—and would probably be greatly exceeded by what would be 
necessary. To say this is not to imply that, from 1948 onwards, 
there is no alternative ; but 48 million people cannot be fed on 
future prospects. 

These two questions decide the matter. The plain truth is 
that we have, at present, no real option but to accept the Ameri- 
can offer. 

_ There is, however, one compulsion to which we are not sub- 
ject. We are not compelled to say we like it. And we do not. 
Ministers will no doubt be polite and Members of Parliament 
(or most of them) will be restrained. But there can be no hiding 
the fact that the agreement will be accepted with a poor grace, 
under compulsion of the circumstances and against our better 
judgment. It is for the Americans to say what pleasure they take 
in a bargaining victory won over their best friends at such a 
price. A bargaining victory it has certainly been. In the three 
months of negotiation the British representatives have been 
driven from one stubbornly held position to another and though 
they can point to some concessions extracted, especially in the 
later stages of the negotiation, the main outlines of the Agree- 
ment are very different from what had been hoped and from 
what would be regarded in this country as just. It would be hard 
to find an Englishman who did not think that advantage had been 
taken of his country’s honourable extremity to drive a very hard 
bargain. The idea of a free grant.from America to Britain was 
tuled out at an early stage as politically impossible. So it may 
be ; but it would have ‘been wholly justified. The American 
Prosecutors at Nuremberg have been busy trying to prove that 
the Nazi conspiracy goes back many years before 1939 ; yet for 
financial purposes the war is to be deemed to have started in 
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March, 1941. Nor is Britain’s present need for dollars anything 

for which shame need be felt. Our present needs are the 
direct consequences of the fact that we fought earliest, that we 
fought longest and that we fought hardest. In moral terms we 
are creditors ; and for that we shall pay $140 million a year for 
the rest of the twentieth century. It may be unavoidable ; but 
it is not right. 

Moreover, it is not merely interest that we pay; there are 
other financial conditions of an onerous kind. The British 
economy is to be plunged into the Bretton Woods world with 
an astonishing precipitancy, before the soldiers are demobilised 
or industry is back on a peace footing and long before there 
can be any signs of stability in Europe or Asia. Opinions have 
differed on whether it would be prudent for Great Britain to 
dismantle the wartime defences of the exchange position after 
the five-year transition period specified in the Final Act. But 
that the plunge should be taken within a few months from now 
is an enormous risk to run. At the best it means that the dollar 
credit will have to be drawn on much more quickly than would 
otherwise be necessary ; at the worst, it means that the credit 
may be exhausted before the British economy can get back to 
a self-supporting basis. We are undertaking to pay America, to 
pay our other creditors, to accept limits on the power to devalue 
sterling and to put no check on complete convertibility for 
current transactions. To win this battle, we shall need to take all 
the tricks—and the only trump cards we have are taken away 
from us. It is cruelly hard. 

And behind these financial conditions are the commercial 
principles—carefully kept in a separate agreement but never- 
theless forming part of the same moral and political commit- 
ment. In the original American approach there was a double 
danger to be apprehended—that the American bargaining 
weapon of financial power would be carefully preserved, while 
the British bargaining weapon of importing power was no less 
carefully abolished ; and that, in the sacred name of “non- 
discrimination,” the door to any planned expansion of world 
trade would be banged and bolted. Judgment on how far these 
dangers have been avoided will have to await consideration of 
a long and complicated document. 


* 


Thus the British economy is again to be launched on the 
uneasy seas of multilateral trade and free convertibility. The 
launching is to take place before the vessel is more than half 
ready, and it is expected to sail with a very heavy ballast of 
commitments in dollars and sterling. The question quite 
inevitably arises whether the mistake of the gold standard is 
being made all over again. The differences between the Bretton 
Woods system and the gold standard have often been pointed 
out—but the similarities are perhaps even stronger. The aim of 
both is free convertibility, and though the Bretton Woods system 
is more elastic than the gold standard of 1925-31, it is being 
introduced at a much earlier stage and in a much more 
tumultuous world. 

There can be no two minds about the desirability of a multi- 
lateral convertible regime. Wherever else the advantages of the 
system may be scorned, they have always been fully recognised 
in The Economist. But with the Bretton Woods system of 1947 
and thereafter, as with the gold standard of 1925, the question is 
not whether it is desirable, but whether it will work, and that 
cannot but be open to the gravest doubt. If all goes well, if the 
transition period is short and smooth and world trade thereafter 
is both large and steady, then the doubts will be resolved. But 
everything turns on America’s foreign trade policy, which 
depends in its turn on the stability of the American domestic 
economy. And anyone who believes that America is growing in 
stability deserves a diploma for optimism. 

The British Government has evidently made up its mind that 
it must retread the path of 1925 and accept a system built on 
the assumption of stability and expansion before the stability 
and expansion can be assured. In all the circumstances, no other 
course is possible and the series of financial and commercial 
agreements with the United States should be accepted. But the 
probability is all too great that the decision will be regretted on | 
one side of the Atlantic, and its princip'es reversed on the other, 
before many more Congresses have been elected. 
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Jugoslav Republic 


HE struggle between Marshal Tito and King Peter of 

Jugoslavia has ended in the dethronement of the King, 
“ together with the entire Karageorgevitch dynasty,” and in the 
proclamation of the “ Federal People’s Republic of Jugoslavia ” 
by the Constituent Assembly of Belgrade. From his exile the 
ex-King has countered with a protest in which he has recalled 
the peasant origin of his dynasty and its outstanding role in 
the fight for Serbia’s national independence. He has branded 
the new Republic as an “unworthy tyranny”; and he has 
pledged himself to work for the overthrow of that “ tyranny.” 
The ex-King’s protest has so far bred no consequences. The 
great Allied Powers have made no official pronouncement on 
the change of the regime. But, as Marshal Tito’s Government 
has been recognised by the British and the Americans, and 
Jugoslav elections, unlike those in Bulgaria, have not been 
officially disapproved by them, it is fair to assume that the 
Republic will be recognised de jure. 

What must have appeared puzzling, even to adherents of the 
dynasty, is the absence of any popular movement in defence 
of the throne. No cavaliers seem to be rallying to uphold the 
cause of their monarch. Not a single demonstration of royalist 
sentiment has been reported from Belgrade. It is somewhat 
difficult to believe that this has been entirely due to Republican 
terrorism. Some terror there has undoubecdty been. It has been 
directed against the adherents of the collaborationist “ Govern- 
ments” that had been established in Belgrade and Zagreb 
during the occupation, as well as against some of the politically 
more respectable opponents of the National Front. But the 
terror was neither so efficient nor so thoroughgoing as to stifle 
all manifestations, in one form or another, of monarchist 
sentiment, had that sentiment really been widely based and 
deeply rooted. Few sincere tears are, it seems, being shed over 
the fate of the Karageorgevitch dynasty. 

Here is some cause for surprise. For the Karageorgevitch 
dynasty undoubtedly had a nimbus of heroism. King Peter is 
stating an undeniable historical fact when he says: “My 
dynasty began its historical life in the struggle for national 
liberation.” “The peasant home out of which Karageorge’s 
dynasty rose to lead the insurrection against the Ottoman 
Empire ” very aptly symbolises the historical links between the 
throne and the Serbian peasantry. Unlike the other Balkan 
dynasties, the Karageorgevitches had their roots in their own 
native soil. Kara George (Black George), who in 1804 led the 
Serbs against the Turks, was the leader of a very genuine 
jacquerie. The fact that his jacquerie was not directed against 
any native Serbian feudal lords—the Turks had not allowed 
any Slav upper class to grow up under their rule—made for 
that happy blend of national and social élan which made of his 
rising the beginning of the modern Serbian nation. True, the 
heroic legend was soon marred by the violent rivalry between 
the Karageorgevitches and the Obrenovitches—a mere handful 
of the prominent members of the two families had the luck to 
die a natural death. But in this crude and unscrupulous struggle 
for the throne it was the Karageorgevitches, rather than the 
Obrenovitches,. who were regarded as the more virtuous 
claimants. Though both dynasties allowed themselves to be used 
as the tools of the Great Powers in their intricate and inter- 
minable Balkan poker play, the Karageorgevitches really gave 
fuller expression to the hopes and aspirations of the Serbs, as 
well as of some other Southern Slavs, than did their rivals. 
Before 1917 they were the pro-Russian dynasty. It was only 
natural, therefore, that they gained strength when the Southern 
Slavs, in their fight against urkey and Austria, received 
support in the form of ions of Slav solidarity that came 
from the Russian Tsars, from Panslay Russian officials and 
from Russian Slavophile revolutionaries. In 1903 Alexander 
Obrenovitch and his queen, Draga, were murdered ; and the 
Karageorgevitches were restored to the throne. A bloody contest 
at the restoration outraged cf ng opinion in the liberal West. 
Nevertheless, the return of the Karageorgevitches was hailed 


by the Southern Slavs as a promise of Serbia’s leadership in the 
struggle for the liberation of the Croats and Slovenes. And jt 
was hailed in St. Petersburg as a victory for Russian diplomacy 
Serbia’s epic struggle against the Central Powers in the firy 
world war marked the zenith of the Karageorgevitch dynasty 
King Alexander, who, throughout the war, personally led }js 
guerillas, still lives in the memory of his people. 

But the anticlimax came soon after the fulfilment of the 
Southern Slav dream—the greation of the Jugoslav kingdom, 
The Karageorgevitches showed some remarkable qualities of 
leadership as long as they led only their native peasantry. Bu; 
they proved a sad failure when they had Southern Slav great. 
ness thrust upon them. Serbia before 1914 was a primitive 
almost patriarchal community. Jugoslavia after 1919 was a 
complex and awkward creation, torn by internal antagonisms, 
The struggle between the Serbs and the Croats and the aliena- 
tion between the Court and the peasantry (both Serb and 
rar were the chief reasons for the decline of the Karageorge- 
vitches. 

It would be unfair to blame the dynasty for this. The weak- 
ness of the dynasty was the weakness of Serbia itself. The Serbs 
had led the struggle for the freedom of the other Southern 
Slavs. They had ‘had their own state before the others. This 
gave them a title to leadership after the collapse of Austria 
But the quasi-patriarchal character of the country was bound 
to prove a powerful social handicap. The Croats and the Slovenes 
were socially more advanced, more industrialised and more 
civilised, though numerically weaker. King Alexander tried to 
overcome the handicap by a coup de force—the establishment of 
a centralist Serbian dictatorship. In the short run the experi- 
ment seemed to work. Belgrade dictated its will to the whole 
country. But the experiment could work only so long as no 
international storm threatened to upset the artificial balance 
inside Jugoslavia. Very late in the day an attempt was made to 
bring the quarrelling nationalities of Jugoslavia to agreement. 
But the attempt—the so-called Sporazum of 1939—came just 
too late to preserve the moral and political coherence of the 
triune kingdom, when it was subjected to the test of a foreign 
occupation. Under the occupation the cleavages between the 
Serbs and the Croats deepened disastrously. They degenerated 
into mutual slaughter. 

In fact, the dynasty would probably have had no chance to 
reunite Jugoslavia even if it had been allowed to return. At 
best it would have been able to re-establish itself in a Greater 
Serbia. It would have had to fight a long and bloody civil war in 
order to force the other nationalities to submit to its authority. 
It has never been a unifying factor. The republic, now pro- 
claimed, has at least a chance of becoming one. Right from the 
start it proclaims the principle of federalism as opposed to 
Serbian centralism. Significantly enough, the federalist struc- 
ture now proposed by Marshal Tito is almost a replica of the 
federalist scheme which was suggested as the basis of agree- 
ment by Matchek in 1929, after the assassination of the Croat 
peasant leader Raditch. King Alexander’s reply to Matchek’s 
proposals in 1929 was dictatorship. Marshal Tito’s reply to 
the Karageorgevitch dictatorship is chek’s federalism, while 
Matchek himself, whose thunder has been stolen, has gone into 
exile. That Tito’s federalism is genuine and sincere there cam 
be no doubt. Unlike Matchek, the real author of the scheme, 
Tito is not ay likely to mar its execution by Croat nationalism. 
Though himself a Croat, he is hardly inclined to favour nationa- 
list feuds or chauvinist privileges inside the new Jugoslavia. 


He has brought into the political life of the new republic some- 
thing of that internationalist outlook which permeates him as # 
result of his revolutionary career 


Is the new Jugoslavia, then, going to be a Communist 
aan The Communists undoubtedly form the ruling = 


new regime. But the peculiar feature of that : 


that it is headed by revolutionaries with no real revolutionary 
job on hand. In most countries in Eastern Europe the new 
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regimes have carried out land reforms which have done away 
with the old semi-feudal ruling classes. In Jugoslavia no such 
revolutionary act has taken place or was necessary, for the simple 
reason that the country’s economy was already wholly based 
on small peasant holdings. The landlord, the classic enemy and 
victim of Eastern European revolutions, has here been non- 
existent. This is certainly one of the reasons of the weakness 
of the “ counter-revolution ”; but it also accounts for some 
social vagueness in the “revolution” itself. The industrial 
wealth of Jugoslavia, even if it is nationalised, as it is certain 
to be, would form far too narrow a basis for any Socialist or 
Communist regime in the European sense. Agriculture will 
redominate economically and the peasantry will predominate 
socially, now as before. Stripped of its propagandist claims, the 
revolution seems to amount to no more and no less than the 
renewal of a ruling group or a bureaucracy. 

Compared with the bureaucracy of the Karageorgevitches, 
the new ruling group has some definite advantages. It has 
absorbed the young and disgruntled intelligentsia, whose pre- 
war energies boiled abortively within the walls of the Jugoslav 


NOTES OF 


The Wehrmacht in the British Zone 


Marshal Zhukov has submitted to the Allied Control Council 
in Germany a protest against “the continued existence in the 
British zone in Germany of large formations of the German armed 
Forces” which the Soviet Government regards as a contraven- 
tion Of the obligation repeatedly undertaken by the victorious 
Powers, to disband completely all the armed forces of Germany. 
The Soviet memorandum contains a detailed description of the 
organisation of these “ armed forces,” and alleges that they “ have 
not been placed on a war prisoner status, and are carrying On a 
programme of military training.” 

The British reply to the charge is that 2,000,000 German 
prisoners of war have already been released, and that only 
500,000 former members of the Wehrmacht still remain prisoner. 
They are organised in military formations, and remain under the 
command of German officers, because this system facilitates, with- 
out causing undue strain on the British administrative personnel 
in Germany, the employment of German soldiers on useful repair 
work in Germany ; it also eases and speeds up the process of their 
release. The German “ skeleton staffs” are there only to carry 
out British orders. 

The situation is, admittedly, slightly fantastic ; anyone on the 
look out for a grievance can argue that the British action implies 
a breach of an international obligation. The maintenance of 
“skeleton staffs” can be said to disregard the letter of the 
Potsdam decision which specifically provides for the “complete 
and final abolition ” of all the organisations, staffs and institutions 
of the German armed forces. Even so, the Russians seem to be 
making a mountain out of a mole-hill. Had they not been in a 
querulous and unduly suspicious mood they would certainly have 
seen that the “skeleton staffs” of the Wehrmacht are being 
used simply to facilitate the actual disbandment of the Wehrmacht. 

The making of mole-hills into mountains is not a profitable 
occupation in the present atmosphere of international tension ; 
but care should also be taken to remove the mole-hills. The 
suspicions expressed in the Russian charges are only too likely 
to increase political tension in Russia and on the Continent. The 
Russian public will be led to believe that some prodigious act of 
aggression is being prepared against Russia. What else can be 
deduced from the statement— 

in the Schleswig-Holstein province alone there are nearly 1,000,000 

German officers and men who have not been placed on a war 

prisoners status and who are carrying on a programme of military 

training. 
In many countries on the Continent the Russian and the anti- 
Russian parties are already arrayed against each other ; and the 
adventurous elements in the ranks of the anti-Russian party 
are undoubtédly setting their hopes on imminent armed conflict 
between the Western Powers and Russia. There can be no 


doubt that the mere appearance of the continued existence of 
German armed forces in the British zone and the exaggerated im- 
Goreme which the Russians attach to these appearances are 

to increase the political ferment with which the atmosphere 
is charged. However sound the administrative motives for the 
procedure adopted by the British for the demobilisation of the 
Wehrmacht, administrative convenience must give way to political 
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universities, and whose access to the Administration was barred 
by the old generation of patriarchal Serbian politicians and by 
narrow-minded Court militarists. The republican Administra- 
tion will command more knowledge and will have a broader 
outlook, though less administrative experience and routine, than 
the bureaucracy of the kingdom. Like the earlier ruling groups 
of the Southern Slavs, it will have to express the peasantry’s 
interests and aspirations. In its relations with the peasantry it 
will not be characterised by the patriarchal attitude of the 
generation of Pasitch. At least as a start, its care for peasant 
interests is likely to be more genuine and sincere. But it 
remains to be seen whether and how soon the privileges of 
uncontrolled power in the midst of poverty will begin to breed 
corruption in the ranks of the republican Administration as 
they did in the ranks of the previous ruling groups. 
Internationally, the proclamation of the republic in Belgrade, 
like the last restoration of the Karageorgevitches in 1903, is a 
success for Russian diplomacy in the Balkans. The rise and 
fall of the Karageorgevitch dynasty can be summed up in the 
epitaph: “In 1903 Russia made me ; Russia undid me in 1945.” 


THE WEEK 


necessity, once it is seen that grave suspicion has been aroused. 
The British must observe the letter as well as the spirit of the 
Potsdam agreement. 

The incident also shows how distorted are the pictures the 
Allied Powers get of each other’s policy if they persist in examin- 
ing each other’s moves through the magnifying spectacles of 
suspicion. In this case, as in many others, the Russians have let 
suspicion run away with them to a ludicrous extent. But in the 
Western countries, too, Russian policy has only too often been 
seen through the distorting prism of distrust and prejudice. It is 
high time for all the Allies to abandon the magnifying glasses of 
suspicion as their chosen instrument of political reconnaissance. 


& * r * 


American and Russian Policy in China 


General Hurley’s violent resignation from his office of 
Ambassador to Chungking and his denunciation of those of his 
colleagues in the Foreign Service who look with sympathy to the 
Chinese Communists have very naturally been something of a 
nine days’ wonder in the United States. Divisions over policy are 
not usually illustrated with such vigour. It is not likely, however, 
that the General’s resignation will lead to any change in the 
American attitude towards the Chinese Government. General 
Hurley may have influenced policy, but the President and the 
State Department decided it, and the decision to support Chung- 
king has long been made and will not now be rescinded. 

But General Marshall’s appointment is not only a measure of 
the importance of China to the United States. It also reflects the 
degree of criticism the policy of full support for Chungking 
has roused among Liberal and Left Wing groups in America 
who have learnt to admire the achievements of the Communist 
regime in Yenan. The Democratic Party cannot afford to neglect 
this criticism. But the President can hope that to hand over the 
execution of the Administration’s Chinese policy to a five-star 
General will silence the critics and at the same time restore to the 
United States in China the degree of face lost by General 
Hurley’s open brush with his subordinates. 

It is more difficult to interpret Russian policy. On the face of 
it, the Russians seem to be ready to make far greater concessions 
to Chungking than seemed at all probable in the early stages 
of the Japanese surrender. At first, with Russia tolerant if ‘not 
conniving, the Chinese Communists entered Manchuria and 
controlled towns and harbours. Now, however, the Chinese 
Government has secured a fresh agreement with the Russians 
to permit its airborne troops and infantry to enter Manchuria, 
and these forces are expected to be in Mukden within a week. 

A number of explanations are possible. The Russians are cer- 
tainly under American and British pressure to withdraw from 
their advanced positions in all parts of the world. They are 
showing signs of yielding to this pressure in Europe, and may 
be ready to do so in the Far East as well. It is also possible that 
the Chinese Communists proved less strong than their own pro- 
paganda had suggested, and could not, when the struggle came, 
put enough men into the field. But equally it may be that the 
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Russians, secure in the control of the Chinese Eastern Railway and 
two Manchurian ports, feel that with or without a sympathetic 
Chinese administration their influence in the north is sufficiently 
assured. This explanation is perhaps the most likely. No amount 
of diplomatic jockeying now can alter the fact that in a few years’ 
time a reviving Russia, with Siberia developing into a powerful 
industrial area, will exercise a profound and enduring influence 
on its Far Eastern neighbours. 


* * x 


The FBI Co-operates 


Sir Clive Baillieu, President of the Federation of British 
Industries, has made an important speech in Manchester about 
the attitude of industrialists towards the Government’s nationali- 
sation programme. That it was so moderate and co-operative a 
speech would have seemed far more surprising, if the country 
had not had four months in which to grow accustomed to the 
cooing of the Opposition around the offspring of Government 
pigeon-holes. But to appreciate the significance of this statement 
it is necessary to think back to the atmosphere of the nineteen 
thirties, when socialists dreamed in terms of the bitterest battles 
—even revolution (British brand)—to press similar proposals 
past the capitalist vanguard. So much have a major external war 
and a coalition government done to alter the tempo of change 
and to acclimatise the country to developments involving funda- 
mental alterations in the structure of industry and administration. 

Sir Clive stated that industry must operate within the frame- 
work of Government policies, and that whatever political views 
it might hold, industry would not be obstructive, nor adopt go- 
slow tactics; that the control of industry was no longer—solely 
and exclusively—a matter for the proprietors. 

We believe Britain’s future can only be assured if we repro- 
duce in the days ahead the close and intimate understanding 
which linked Government and industry together in the war. 
No doubt such a speech is compatible with hard and vigorous 

battles on proposals for individual industries; with pressure 
lobbying and special pleading, when general policy is broken- 
down into detailed application. Nevertheless, it is encouraging 
that the FBI, so long a pillar of private vested interests, should 
enter the ring in so amiable and fair a spirit, and with so frank 
a recognition of the interests of the nation. 


* * * 


Reassurance to India 


The Government’s declaration on the Indian situation this 
week will be a useful though not very weighty contribution 
towards a final solution that is still very far off. 

. True, nothing was said that had not been said before, except 
for the announcement of a Parliamentary “ good will” mission, 
whose terms of reference may be vague, but whose object is self- 
evident. Indeed, it may be significant that this mission, and its 
exact status vis-a-vis the Government, was practically the only 
part of the statement which the Commons found it possible to 
discuss. But this reaffirmation of policy may possibly give Govern- 
ment information services in India a good opportunity to rebut 
the allegations of Congress and the extreme nationalists. It may 
even cause Congress, if not to withdraw from their “ Quit India ” 
election platform, at least to moderate their speech-making. 
Beyond that, it is hard to see how Indians can feel any less 
uncertain or apprehensive about their future. Not that this can 
be exactly blamed on the British Government, since it is still 
primarily the unwillingness of Indian parties even to try to reach 
agreement on constitutional issues; which is the chief stumbling- 
block in the path of political and economic progress. It is easy 
enough to agree that the Government must think out 
well ahead their next step once the elections have established 
the relative strength of the parties. But what this step should be, 
and if, indeed, any step short of walking out on the mess, could 
- be found, is open to question. The only possible course of action 
that has been responsibly suggested, but that has not yet been 
tried, is to set a definite date for the transfer of power and the 
withdrawal of British troops and officials, whether or not agree- 
ment has been reached by then. It may be that only when Indians 
see for themselves that a departure is imminent, that it is not 
only desired but heartily wished for, would they realise the urgent 
necessity of deciding their own political future. But this would 
have virtue only in so far as it produced agreement; it is not 
a substitute for agreement—unless, indeed, British. policy is really 
prepared to see actual civil war in India. Without such willing- 
ness, a definite date for withdrawal would merely be a bluff. 
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Holland and the Indies © 


Dr van Mook has this week met Lord Alanbrooke and Lord 
Louis Mountbatten in Singapore in order to discuss with them 
inter alia, the possibility of sending to Java the eight to ter 
thousand Dutch troops now quartered round Penang and Singa- 
pore. If it were possible to do so, without adding grist to the 
Indonesian nationalist mill, one sore point in Anglo-Dutch rela- 
tions would be removed. It is thought that Dr van Mook may 
subsequently return to Holland for discussions with his home 
Government. His relations with it have been suffering from the 
limitations that always beset telegraphic communications. He 
will find, on arrival, that the Government, and for that matter 
the people, are much more closely behifid him than their recent 
brusque telegrams over his willingness to discuss matters with 
Dr Seckarno would imply. 

For with the exception of one group of some importance, Dutch 
opinion is solidly behind the Government in desiring an abandon- 
ment of “colonial” ideas, and the establishment of a common- 
wealth of independent nations within the Kingdom. This desire 
grew during the war, largely under the influence of German 
oppression, and found expression in several almost identical move- 
ments, started in concentration camps as well as in the under- 
ground. Prominent among these were an “ Indian Committee” 
chaired by the Prime Minister, Protessor Schemerhorn, whose 
programme was endorsed by all its members, including Indo- 
nesians and Communists, and the “ Netherlands People’s Move- 
ment,” whose programme was largely drawn up by the present 
Minister for Overseas Territories, Professor Logemann. The only 
Netherlanders in disagreement with these views are a minority 
group of diehards-—chiefly ex-officials of the Indies—who think 
that law and order should be restored before any talking is done, 
and who find some support among the unhappy families of the 
200,000 men, women and children still in camps in Java. 

& 


The task ahead is to bridge the gap between the public at home, 
which attaches importance to retaining the Indies within the 
kingdom, and Indonesians who want independent republican 
membership of the United Nations. The Dutch Government and 
Dr van Mook feel that the terms they offered on November 6th 
constitute a suitable basis on which to start discussion. The 
Indonesian spokesmen, so far, disagree, but the Prime Minister, 
Mr Sjahrir, has gone so far as to say that the Indonesians would 
welcome Dutch economic and technical assistance. There 1s at 
least some evidence of a readiness to meet and compromise, and 
the Dutch can certainly go much further than their 1942 Declara- 
tion in offering “interdependence” in a free commonwealth. 
It is to be hoped that Dr van Mook will not postpone his visit 
to Holland, and that the Dutch will see fit to incorporate their 
new attitude towards colonialism in a far-reaching offer to the 
Indonesians. 


x * x 


Azerbaijan Again 


An unhappy atmosphere prevails in Tehran. The government 
appears to have been nonplussed again by the Russian reply to its 
complaints about events in Azerbaijan. This reply categorically 
denied all charges of intervention in Persian internal affairs, and, 
in regard to the Persian request to move troops north, stated that 
“if new Iranian troops are brought into these areas the Soviet 
Government would have to bring additional troops of its own 
into Iran . . . which it considers undesirable.” M. Hakimi there- 
upon beat a retreat, seemed to abandon the issue about the 
troops, and in a reply that was extraordinarily conciliatory, asked 

at 

the Soviet Embassy should inform him as soon as possible of the 

steps to be taken by the Soviet authorities to ensure freedom of 

action for Persian officials in the internal affairs of the northern 
provinces. 
He also dismissed a bustling rogue who had been Mayor of 
Tehran, and substituted for him a mayor acceptable to the Tudeh 
party. The Russian reply is an offer to accede to most of Persia's 
wishes in return for an undertaking to negotiate @ deux, and 
without reference to third parties. 

M. Hakimi has spent a week between the devil and the deep 
sea. He is an Azerbaijani, but like many of his race, feels 
profoundly Persian. On the one hand, he knows that at least 
two predecessors who have stood up to Russian pressure have 
had to resign as the result of whispering campaigns to the effect 
that Russo-Persian relations would be better under a successor. 
On the other, his country, though weak, is patriotic. The con- 


ciliatory line he has taken is not popular, and may bring about 
his fall at the hands of his own countrymen. Their likely emouons 
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may be measured by the fact that Tudeh, though a people’s party, 
has not caught on outside the Russian zone (it has failed even in 
the relatively industrial centre of Isfahan) almost entirely because 
Persians are too proud to adopt foreign slogans, however apt to 
their social state. 

Deadlock looms ahead. It will spread beyond Russo-Persian 
affairs if, as seems possible, M. Hakimi is overthrown in favour 
of firmer leadership, for instance, of Sayyid Zia, who is 
erroncously described by his Tudeh rivals as “Britain’s reac- 
tionary candidate for power.” Sayyid Zia is not British sponsored, 
nor is he any more reactionary than the Russian candidate for 
M. Hakimi’s shoes. This last is an elderly and die-hard northern 
landowner named Qavam-es-Saltaneh, who is ready to do as he 
is bid because his estates are near the Russian border. 


* * * 


Reform in France 


Last Sunday the French Constituent Assembly showed the 
world something of the change which the events of the last few 
years have brought about in the outlook of the French. The 
Assembly discussed and speedily passed the Government’s Bill 
on the nationalisation of the banks. The Bank of France and four 
of the big banks, holding more than half of all French deposits, 
come under the Bill, In the years of the Popular Front a measure 
such as this would have inevitably let loose a social stofm—a 
flight of capital, a fierce campaign by the Right Wing groups 
and the gravest political tension. Nothing of the sort is happening 
this time. The lonely protest of the Union Républicaine, the 
old Right reduced to a splinter group, could not even slightly 
delay the reform, which had the unanimous backing of the main 
parties in the Assembly, as well as of the Government. 

This is not to say that the three great parties are altogether 
agreed on! what the policy of nationalisation implies. There are 
differences of view over the scale on which the policy is to be 
applied ; and they will probably come to the fore gradually as 
the economic policy of the Government is worked out. General 
de Gaulle has warned the country against undue illusions to 
which the nationalisations may give rise: 

It is not sufficient to vote a statute on banks in order to achieve 
results. Credit results not from nationalisation but from prosperity 
brought about by the toil of the whole country. We, the Assembly 
and Government, have done what we could do to facilitate the 
nation’s work. 

As for further measures, General de Gaulle seems, on the whole, 
to favour state control and state intervention rather than state 
ownership. He has his set ideas on this point, and state control 
over the national economy appears to him to be the most im- 
portant lever in his schemes for putting France back on her feet 
as a Great Power. For the present, this fact provides the essen- 
tial link between his policies and those of the Left. Socialists and 
Communists welcome state control as progress compared with 
the “uncontrolled rule of the two hundred families.” But their 
emphasis is on state ownership. In the recent debate the Com- 
munists pressed for the nationalisation of the whole banking 
system and for low rates of compensation to shareholders. M. 
Jouhaux, on behalf of the trade unions, described the measures 
adopted on Sunday as “the first step only” towards socialism. 
The Constituent Assembly has placed upon the Government the 
obligation to present, within two months, another Bill dealing 
with the “merchant banks ”—which are not affected by the 
present reform. General de Gaulle, in his turn, has invoked his 
plenary powers to reserve the right to modify the latest Bill in the 
light of practical experience. (Curiously enough, M. Herriot 
has now come out in favour of fully fledged nationalisation.) Both 
sides (if sides they be), the Government and the Socialist-Com- 
munist majority, seem to keep the door ajar for a modification of 
their attitude. The main controversies over the scope of 
nationalisation still lie ahead. 


* * * 


Help for the Poorer Authorities 


No more tangled, involved and difficult problem exists than 
that of local authority finance. Mr Aneurin Bevan admitted to 
the Commons last Friday the need for revising both the rating 
system and the division of expenditure between central and local 
scurces. Happily for him, Mr Bevan did not have to attempt the 
task on this occasion. He was in the fortunate position of pro- 
pues very minor and purely interim measure, the Local 

ent (Financial Provisions) Bill, which points so obviously 
in the right direction of helping the poorer authorities that it won 
support from all sides of the House. 
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The guinquennial recalculation of the total block grant which 
local authorities receive from the Government was postponed in 
1942 owing to wartime conditions. Now it is admitred that the 
very involved basis of distributing this grant, which requires, as 
Mr Bevan said, a senior wrangler to understand it, should be 
revised. The present Bill, originally formulated by the Conservative 
Caretakers, provides that, while this revision is taking place, an 
additional grant shall be made for each of the next three years of 
ten, eleven and twelve million pounds respectively. This new sum 
is being distributed among local authorities on a new and equally 
involved basis, but whose effects are to give the richest authorities 
next to nothing and to permit the poorest authorities an appreciable 
rebate of rates. Ir is hard to see why the whole of the block 
grant, and not just this temporary addition to it, should not be 
distributed according to the new formula or something very 
like it. 

In the same speech, Mr Bevan indicated that local authorities 
will be unconditionally relieved of the cost of poor relief when 
the national insurance scheme becomes law. This step and the 
full revision of the block grant formula, if it is sufficiently 
thoroughgoing, should do much to remedy the present desperate 
position of the poorer authorities. But it will not remove the 
necessity for still greater Government assistance to local authorities 
as a whole. 


* * * 


Agricultural Safeguards 


Mr Tom Williams, speaking to the Council of Agriculture 
for England on Wednesday, boasted that the Government’s agri- 
cultural policy “has provoked hardly a murmur of criticism 
from the agricultural community ”—an achievement of which he 
would be unwise to be proud. But he admitted that a policy 
which proved in the long run too costly to the nation might have 
to be revoked. To avert this danger, he claimed that 


Economy in production, with quantitative limitations if necessary, 
are the twin safeguards of our policy from what I might describe as 
the Exchequer point of view. 

The second of these is certainly a very potent safeguard if 
applied sufficiently rigorously at the appropriate time, but Mr 
Williams is clearly reluctant to employ it at all. As for the first 
safeguard, only time can tell whether the Government will suc- 
ceed in cheapening either production or distribution within a 
framework of guaranteed prices based on costs. 

An important step towards improving agricultural efficiency is 
the creation of a National Agricultural Advisory Service, which 
will begin to function next October. At present, technical 
advice is given on a provincial basis by agricultural colleges and 
universities, and on a county basis by the war agricultural execu- 
tive committees. In future the whole advisory service will be 
co-ordinated and directed from Whitehall, although it will largely 
be organised on a new provincial and county basis. Unfortunately, 
neither advice on agricultural economics, which will continue to 
be given by university staffs, nor the national veterinary scheme, 
is to be integrated with the national advisory service. It would 
be better to make the scheme all-embracing. More serious is the 
danger that centralised contro] will impede the free contact be- 
tween specialists and farmers which is in any case so difficult to 
obiain ; but in the main the new service, which will offer as well 
new types of specialist advice, should do much to raise the 
general level of farming technique. 

But if better and wider technical advice should cheapen pro- 
duction, the increase in minimum farm wages from 70s. to 90s. 
and a 48-hour week, which is again being sought by the workers’ 
union, would add heavily to costs. Farm workers are still paid 
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much less than any urban group ; moreover, the lower cost of 
rural living in general merely reflects worse living conditions. 
Mr Williams’s speech shows that he shares the general and very 
natural sympathy with the workers’ case. But better wages 
and conditions such as he promises lead irresistibly to higher 
prices. Of Mr Williams’s two Exchequer safeguards, economy in 
production begins to look dangerously thin. Quantitative limita- 
tion should therefore be admitted now to be an eventual necessity. 
Everyone is set on a prosperous, well-paid agriculture ; but if 
agriculture tries to be large as well, it will surely burst. 


* * > 
Too Many Trees 


The Government’s forestry policy, announced last Friday, 
differs little in principle from the recommendations of the Forestry 
Commissioners. The Commissioners want to expand the effective 
forest area of Britain from two million to five million acres within 
the next 50 years. The Government does not apparently question 
the inherent desirability of this vast project. The Minister of Agri- 
culture is now generally nsible for forestry, and Mr Williams’s 
only doubt is whether a tation on this size and scale will 
clash with the needs of agriculture, notably those of sheep-raising. 
Accordingly, the Government will for the present only sanction 
the first five-year quota of the Forestry Commissioners’ plan, 
which requires the planting or replanting of 365,000 acres. But its 
sympathy with their full proposals is shown by the intention to 
allocate £20 million to the Forestry Fund over the next five years, 
roughly twice as much as it received in the whole inter-war period. 
This will enable preparations to be made for larger operations 
in the future. 


There is little to quarrel with in the Government’s methods of 
stimulating forestry. Afforestation will mainly be undertaken by 
the Commissioners, but the proper replanting of private wood- 
lands will be encouraged and indeed enforced. Owners will be 
offered considerable financial assistance, along lines recommended 
by the issioners, in exchange for accepting a measure of 
public supervision ; if they refuse, their woodlands will normally 
be compulsorily acquired. The Government’s programme should 
secure a high standard of management and a close conunuity of 
policy, the two essentials of good forestry. But it is conceived on 
far and away too large 2 scale. Strangely enough, the desirability 
of large-scale afforestation seems to be accepted as almost too 
axiomatic to require justification. It is pointed out that “in 
common prudence we ought to have much larger reserves of 
standing timber than hitherto”; but it is not enough to utter 
vague strategic warnings of this sort. It is necessary to prove that 
trees planted now will be sufficiently well grown to be a help and 
not 4 nuisance in any probeble future war, or at least that the 
strategic safeguard which they might provide can compensate for 
the immediate diversion of labour from more obviously urgent 
tasks. Still less is it any use explaining that afforestation will 
utilise poorly productive land and increase rural employment ; for, 
though this statement has a fine and glowing ring, it does no 
more than sing the praises of rural life. 


The extensive wartime losses of standing timber should with- 
cut doubt be gradually made good through replanting. But this 
aim does not require afforestation on anything like the scale which 
is now accepted as desirable by the Government. A large perma- 
nent addition to the nation’s forest area, at heavy cost to the tax- 
payer, requires at least to be properly justified on either strategic 
or economic grounds ; and such justification it has still to receive. 


* * * 


Atlantic Airline Fares 


A fairly peaceable end seems to have been reached after the 
trouble that blew up last week over the fares to be charged on 
transatlantic air services. But the last has certainly not been heard 
of the matter. Three American airlines are licensed by the Ameri- 
can Civil Aeronautics Board to operate to the United Kingdom— 
Pan-American, American Overseas and Transcontinental World 
Airways. All three depend, of course, upon the permission of the 
British Government to land on this side, although Pan-American 
has a firm agreement, dating from 1937, permitting two services 
a week. Temporary permission was recently given to Pan- 
American for five flights, and to American Overseas for seven 
flights, per week. 

The trouble started when Pan-American announced a fare of 
$275 for the single flight. This action was taken without consulta- 
tion with the International Air Transport Association, and the 
new fare was about $100 less than that charged by American 
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Overseas. The British Ministry of Civil Aviation took the view 
that this was illegitimate undercutting, and withdrew Pap. 
American’s right to any landings above the contractual two a week. 
Faced with this, Pan-American reluctantly withdrew the new fare, 
and there the matter for the moment rests. 

The Ministry’s motive was to enforce the authority of the 
IATA. But it can be, and in America has been, misrepresented 
aS an attempt to use its power of giving or withholding landing 
rights to blackmail American airlines into raising their rates nearer 
the level charged by the British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
which is about double the proposed cheap Pan-American rate. 
Whether or not this misrepresentation (and its consequences upon 
American policy, which are dismissed in an American Note on 
page 830) can be corrected, one lesson for British policy at 
once emerges from the incident. This is that a clear choice exists 
between pursuing long and short-term objectives. Either the 
Government can use its control of landing rights and—through its 
complete domination of BOAC—its influence in IATA to keep 
foreign tition to a minimum and fares to a maximum, thus 
protecting the present high-cost services of BOAC. Or, it can 
subordinate its short-term interests to its more distant ideal of 
making possible the creation of fair and flexible regulation of both 
rates and frequencies by international authority. 

What is emphasised by the recent clash with Pan-American is 
that there is no possible compromise between these two alterna- 
tives. For, if the Government even seems im any way to be pro- 
tecting its chicken BOAC in the cock-pit of competition, it at 
once forfeits its chances of penis over Opinion in America, and 
even in those countries whose allegiance to one school or the 
other is not yet strongly decided, to accepting international regula- 
tion. It is going to be so easy for Americans to represent the 
slightest hint of “discrimination” or “restriction” in the worst 
possible light, and so difficult for the British to pursue their 
final object at the cost of putting BOAC at an immediate dis- 
advantage. But other ways can and must be found of putting 
BOAC on its feet as an energetic commercial undertaking. At 
present it is still shackled in its wartime cage, still pathetically 
short of aircraft, still hopelessly perplexed by the change of 
governments and its own uncertain future. The sooner it can be 
helped to a rapid reconversion the easier it will be for the 
Government to make a wise choice of policy. 


* x x 


Report from Poland 


The British Ambassador in Poland has, according to reports 
from Warsaw, protested to the Polish Government against politi- 
cal persecution and the suppression of the freedom of the press. 
It is only right to ask how far the protest is justified by the facts. 
From all that is known about conditions in Poland, it appears 
that the revival of the multi-party system there is proceeding 
much better than was expected some time ago. Since the forma- 
tion of the present Government, two parties—M. Mikolajczyk’s 
Peasant Party and the Christian Democrats—have resumed acti- 
vity. A number of other groups, which were opposed to the 
Lublin regime, have now merged with groups which supported 
Lublin ; and from these fusions some fairly solid political entities 
seem to have emerged. Surprisingly enough, even one National 
Radical—or completely Fascist—group has been allowed to emerge 
and to restate its views in its own newspaper. Three groups have 
not been allowed to resume open political activities: the s0- 
called National Armed Forces, which, as a sort of Polish equiva- 
lent of the Rumanian Iron Guard, refuse to recognise the 
authority of the new Government and continue to fight arms in 

ind, specialising in the assassination of “freemasons, Jews, 
Liberals and Communists”; the National Party, whose conduct 
has been less violent but which is the parent of the National 
Armed Forces ; and, finally, one faction of the Socialist Party, 
which stands politically half-way between the Arciszewski group 
in London and the Socialists who participate in the Government. 
No doubt the Warsaw Government would act wisely, and serve 
its own interest, if it allowed these Socialists open political life. 
But it would be wrong to expect this Government to admit the 
other. groups, too, since their admittance would only give them 
the chance legally to prepare for civi! war, or—to put it more 
accurately—to perpetuate what is already a virtual civil war. 

Freedom of expression in Poland is, admittedly, limited, 
partly because of the agreement of the parties to maintain 2 
political truce, and partly because of the excesses of Communist 
official. ant iio mot 20: leniaedt0:9e prevent dhe: various: pertios 
rom stating» views in public and from engaging in quite 
sharp polemics. Quite wane an open controversy developed 


between the Communist Vice-Premier, M. Gomolka, and M. 
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Mikolajczyk over the deliveries of agricultural produce to the 
towns, a controversy in which an unbiased observer can 
hardly say that the Communist Vice-Premier has been entirely 
in the wrong. Given this relative polemical freedom, it can be 
argued that the press is as free in Poland as in Spain, in which 
country, however, British Ambassadors are not called upon to 
present protests to the Government. 

Under these conditions, it is permissible to ask from what 
sources the British representatives in Poland draw their infor- 
mation, It has long been open to question whether the contacts 
established by British embassies abroad are sufficiently broad, 
representative and reliable, and this difficulty has become more 
urgent since Eastern Europe has undergone some measure of 
social change, while the British Foreign Office has notoriously 
undergong none. Mr Bevin would be well advised to consider 
at the earliest possible date the fitness of his representatives to 
report to him reliably on a changed European scene or ade- 
quately to represent the interests of a changed Britain. 


* x * 


In Court at Nuremberg 


At Nuremberg, the American case for the prosecution on 
count one—the planning and preparation of war—is all but com- 
pleted. The British presentation of count two—the more specific 
charge of initiating aggression—has begun. Unfortunately, public 
attention tends to be deflected from the pattern that the prosecu- 
tion is following by side issues, such as Hess’s confession that 
he was acting silly, or the American intelligence tests which 
placed Goering in the “genius class.” Too little attention is 
therefore being paid to the careful plan that is now emerging 
from counsel’s speeches. Proof is being built up of a common 
criminal intention. The case seems to be that this intention, 
originally evolved by two or three men, was, owing to the scale 
of their Operations, by about 1938 such common property that 
economists, diplomats, armaments manufacturers and so on were 
party to it. They had to be admitted to the conspiracy because 
they had to know why operations of such magnitude were required 
of them. It now seems possible that the prosecution’s net can 
be woven in a mesh sufficiently fine to catch even Dr Schacht. 
Arguments that the free world knew of and even backed his 
methods of meeting current economic difficulties can be met by 
comparison with the evidence offered, say, in a trial for slow 
murder by tincture of belladonna, in which the nurse in the 
dock appeared, in the eyes of neighbours, to be a ministering 
angel who never spared herself in the execution of her duties. 

It is also becoming clear that the object of the prosecution 
transcends the case of the 20 major prisoners. If it can be estab- 
lished that these are involved in a common crime, the principle 
can be extended to cover lesser conspirators, who became party 
to the plot by voluntarily joining the SS, the leadership corps of 
the party, or the Gestapo. Proceedings can be instituted, in 
lesser counts, against thugs against whom no specific charge 
can be brought, but whom the United Nations think it worth 
while to punish for their behaviour during their years of power. 
This, presumably, was the reasoning that prompted the Nurem- 
berg jurists to attempt a general rather than a specific indictment. 
But in so doing they inevitably complicated the process of judicial 
proof, 

* * * 


Land Settlement in Kenya 


Virtually unnoticed, a Kenya White Paper on land settle- 
ment was issued last week. This is a document of first import- 
ance because there is hardly a political or economic question in 
the colony that is not tied up with the use ef the land, which 
is at present steadily wasting away through soil erosion. 

Soil erosion is prevalent both in the African and European 
areas, and one of the chief virtues of the White Paper is the 
vigorous language with which it proposes measures of soil con- 
servation and efficient farming. In the native areas, a soil con- 
servation scheme has been approved which will involve capital 
expenditure of £60,000, and recurrent expenditure of {£600,000 
spread over ten years. Part of this cost, which is by no means final, 
is to be met out of the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, 
but the main difficulty will not be financial, but rather how to 
prevent the evils of cash-cropping and to overcome African preju- 
dices. To rehabilitate African agriculture, an African Settlement 

td, an executive body, is to be established, whose main func- 
tions will be to see that training facilities are available to Africans, 
and to survey land for new settlement and re-settlement, The 
capital cost of such settlement will, it is frankly recognised, have 
to be borne from public funds ; the direct return from the invest- 
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ment will be very small, but the indirect return, in the form of 
a higher African standard of living, should be considerable. 

Similar approval can be given to the proposals for Indian 
and Arab settlement. What is more controversial is the statement 
on European settlement, if only because the very fact of Euro- 
pean settlement, with land reserved for it, in an African colony 
is in itself controversial. It may clearly be impossible for the 
Kenya Government to turn existing settlers out. But should it 
encourage the settlement of 500 more European farmers, as 
the White Paper proposes? European farming has been un- 
economic in the past. There is no guarantee that, even with the 
vigorous rehabilitation measures proposed, it will pay in the 
future. Is the Kenya Government prepared to subsidise it 
indefinitely? More information is also wanted on whether land 
in the European Highlands will be available, if necessary, tor 
African settlement, and whether the African “ squatters” in the 
Highlands will be allowed to own land there. What is certain 
is that the success of the whole scheme cannot be measured by 
the profits or losses made by European farmers in the next few 
years. It will stand or fall on whether Kenya’s land is being 
used economically and in the best interests of the African. 


* * * 


National Insurance Anomalies 


A Standing Committee of the House of Commons is gradu- 
ally getting through the National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) 
Bill, and the main insurance Bill should make its appearance 
any day now if the Government’s hope to introduce it before 
Christmas is to be fulfilled. In the meantime, the British Medical 
Association has called attention to the anomalies that will exist 
on the assumption that the rates of benefit for sickness incapacity 
are as proposed in last year’s White Paper. Anomalies have, it is 
true, been inevitable from the moment the Government—the 
Coalition Government—decided that industrial injuries should 
receive a higher rate of benefit than ordinary sickness. But as the 
scheme has proceeded from the White Paper to the legislation 
stage the anomalies have grown with the increasingly generous 
provision made for industrial injuries. In the White Paper it 
was proposed that the rate of injury allowance should be 35s. a 
week for the first thirteen weeks and 4os. thereafter, a disability 
pension, varying according to the degree of disablement up to a 
maximum of 4os. for a 100 per cent disablement, to be substituted 
when it seemed that the disability would be permanent or pro- 
longed. In the Coalition’s Industrial Injuries Bill, the rate of 
injury allowance was to be 40s. a week from the beginning of the 
incapacity, to be replaced by a pension after 26 weeks. There 
were also increases in respect of unemployability supplements and 
dependants’ allowances. In the Bil now before Parliament the 
40s., both for the injury allowance and for the 100 per cent dis- 
ability pension, has been increased to 45s. 


* 


If the ordinary sickness benefits are to be the same as were 
proposed in the White Paper, the effect, as the BMA points out, 
will be “a difference of anything between 21s. per week and 
38s. 6d. per week, or even more, according to whether the injury 
or disease was or was not incurred ‘in the course of employ- 
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ment.’” A person so crippled by rheumatism as to be unemploy- 
able will receive 24s. a week (40s. a week if he is married) for 
three years, after which he will receive only 20s. (35s. if married). 
A man crippled by an accident at work will receive 45s. a week 
to begin with (61s. if he is married), followed by a pension of 45s. 
if his disability is assessed at 100 per cent, plus possibly an un- 
employability supplement of 20s. a week, plus, if he is in receipt 
of this supplement, 16s. for his wife, plus his own earnings up to 
20s., making a total of rors. or 81s. if he is unable to earn at all, 
against the rheumatic cripple’s 35s. Just as now, servicemen 
invalided On account of disease try to get the disease made 
attributable to war service because of the higher rates of war 
pensions, so in the future there will be constant appeals to have 
a disease or accident brought within the meaning of “ the course 
of employment.” 

Tt may be that the sickness benefits laid down in the main 
Bill will be higher than those proposed. But the Government, 
which is already committed to higher expenditure on account of 
industrial injuries, is likely to be urged to be more generous to 
old age pensioners. Can it also introduce higher sickness and 
invalidity benefits, without making the cost of social security 
greater than the country can afford at the present time? 


Shorter Notes 


The Ministry of Labour has given details about its Resettlement 
Advice Offices. There are now 371 main offices in the country, but 
questions are also dealt with at some 700 smaller offices in the less 
populous areas. In all, about 30,000 enquiries are handled each 
week, half of which are settled directly. The majority of the 
enquiries, as might be expected, are concerned with such matters 
as housing, service pay and allowances, reinstatement rights, and 
employment prospects, though some purely personal difficulties 
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are brought up. It appears that the offices work in close Coe 
operation with local voluntary organisations. 
* 


_Up to June 30, 1945, the total amount of reciprocal aid pro- 
vided by His Majesty’s Government to the United States was 
£1,080,300,000, made up as follows :— 

£ million 


Goods and services in the UK .................0c00055 675.0 
Food and raw materials shipped to US ............ 45.7 
Munitions, etc., exported to or transferred in US 43.1 

is and services in colonies and overseas ...... 
Capital facilities in UK and abroad .................. 





* 


The Labour Government has, like its predecessof, decided 
against making any use of the approved societies in the proposed 
national insurance scheme beyond re-employing suitable members 
of their staffs. This decision is certainly the right one. It has been 
greeted with ferocious opposition from the friendly societies, who 
claim that there has been a breach of promise, but the only 
promise actually given by the Labour Party was to investigate 
their claims. 

* 


Road accidents in October were again higher compared with 
the corresponding month of last year. The number of deaths 
was 534, compared with 487, and of seriously injured 3,249, com- 
pared with 2,694. The number of child pedestrians killed was 117 
—the highest total for October ever recorded. This last increase is 
partly attributed to the end of summer time, whereas the high 
number of child deaths last May was then partly attributed to the 
longer hours of daylight. Black-out, dim-out, daylight and lights 
up—all in turn seem to be accompanied by a mounting total of 
road casualties, especially among children. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





The War Over Zionism 


(From a Correspondent in Ohio) 


TS twenty-eighth anniversary of the Balfour Declaration 

has been a stormy year for Jews in America as well as in 
Palestine. The casual European assumption that American Jews 
are united behind the Zionist programme is far from the truth. 
Zionism is growing in extent and intensity in the United States, 
but it is well matched by an increasingly heated opposition. As 
the crisis deepens in the Holy Land, the various Jewish lobbies 
in Washington are more active than ever. Throughout the 
country Zionists and their opponents are marshalling forces for 
the great decision—“ What shall the United States do, besides 
talk, about the Palestinian problem?” The agreement on an 
Anglo-American committee of inquiry did not answer that ques- 
tion. It merely postponed the answer. In the meantime, de- 
bates, which invariably generate more heat than light, are being 
held all over the country. In New York a recent Zionist rally 
drew a crowd of 150,000 to Madison Square Garden. That 
number is not quite so impressive as it sounds, however, for 
New York holds nearly half of the 5,000,000 Jews in the United 
States. In any case, New York is not the best laboratory in which 
to study this—or any other—political problem. 

A more typical cross-section of Jewish reaction to the Zionist 
programme may be seen in the Midwestern city of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Here the varying opinions of American Jewish groups— 
Zionist, non-Zionist and anti-Zionist—are epitomised. Cincinnati 
has a population of about 500,000, including some 20,000 Jews. 
Thanks to its many talented and prosperous Jews of German 
extraction, to its musical traditions and its easy-going, conserva- 
tive habits, the city has long been called “the Munich of 
America.” Cincinnati is also regarded as the home of Reform 
Judaism. Its Hebrew Union College attracts Jewish scholars from 
everywhere and sends out Reform (“modernist”) rabbis to all 
parts of the country. One of the richest of Jewish communities, 
the Jews of Cincinnati are much more moderate in their opinions 
than those of New York, where the political atmosphere is always 

° 


noisier. Nevertheless, the pattern of internecine warfare over 
Zionism is much the sam. 

The political divisions among Jewry here correspond only 
roughly to religious demarcations. In each one of the Orthodox, 
“ Conservative” and Reform groups, Zionists, non-Zionists and 
anti-Zionists are to be found. Most Orthodox Jews, in Cincinnat 
as elsewhere, are to be found in the Zionist camp. A small minority 
of the extremely orthodox hold that no political action should be 
taken in Palestine until the Coming of the Messiah, but there are 
only a few thousand of them and their political significance is nil. 
Through the Zionist Organisation of America and its many off- 
shoots, the Zionists demand the immediate admission of 100,000 
Jews into Palestine and the establishment there of a Jewish 
national state. No one can say just how many Zionists there are 
in America, or even in Cincinnati, for no formal census has ever 
been taken. They claim 80 per cent of American Jews. Possibly 
they are right, though in many cases the affiliation to Zionism 1s 
rather loose. Since they undoubtedly embrace the bulk of 
American Jews, the Zionists exert a considerable influence in 
Washington, especially at election time. They are responsible for 
the pro-Zionist planks in the Democratic and Republican national 
platforms. Lately the Zionists have become more militant, even 
in the quieter atmosphere of Cincinnati. Many of their leaders 
have publicly condoned acts of violence by Jewish extremists in 
Palestine, while accusing the British Government of fomenung 
the Arab-Jewish riots. Their methods of operation include pr¢s- 
sure upon Congress and the President, directly or through 
Washington lobbies ; propaganda in the press and on the radio; 
enlisting the support of Protestant churches, and staging demon- 
strations like the solemn procession of 1,000 rabbis which greeted 
Mr Attlee in Washington. 

_Non-Zionist opinions are held by many so-called “Conserva- 
tive ” Jews, who have been veering away from the extremes both 
of Orthodoxy and Reform. This group now includes a large 
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number, possibly a majority, of the religious Jews of America. 
Almost without exception, they favour increased Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine, yet many are non-Zionist because they oppose 
the plan for a Jewish Commonwealth, either on principle or 
because they think the time is not yet ripe for it. But in Cincinnati, 
ys elsewhere, some of the “Conservative” leaders have been 
driven to active Zionism by the pressure of events abroad, and a 
good many laymen tend to follow suit. 

Active opposition to Zionism comes chiefly from the Reform 
group, which includes most of the more prosperous Jews of 
Cincinnati, as of the nation. Their parent organisation is the 
American Council for Judaism, Inc. Like the Zionists and non- 
Zionists, the anti-Zionisis also favour the admission of more 
Jews into Palestine. But they regard that country as “a” home- 
land, not “the” homeland, of the Jews. The original slogan of 
Reform Judaism was, “ America is cur Palestine and Washington 
our Jerusalem.” Proud of the achievements of their people in 
Palestine, they yet believe that that tiny country is not and can 
never become the salvation of all the oppressed Jews of Europe. 
They strongly disapprove of the Zionists’ emphasis on Jewish 
nationality, which they regard as the racial fallacy of the Nazis in 
reverse. Their programme is to return the displaced Jews of 
Europe to their former homelands, while promoting immigration, 
for those who wish to leave, to other countries, including the 
United States as well as Palestine. They value the Holy Land as 
a refuge for homeless and persecuted Jews and argue that the 
Zionist campaign endangers the Jewish settlement there and 
may have unfortunate repercussions upon Jews everywhere. They 
see no possibility that the Jews will ever become a majority in 
Palestine. In the meantime, they believe that any attempt to set 
up a Jewish minority over an Arab majority would be yndemo- 
cratic and in conflict with Allied war aims. Their ultimate goal 
in Palestine is a tripartite democratic state, including Arabs, Jews 
and Christians. 

It follows from these divergent opinions that the bone of con- 
iention among the three groups is the Zionist demand for a 
Jewish commonwealth. All three are in agreement that there 
should be more Jewish immigration into Palestine. But the cam- 
paign for a Jewish national state is opposed actively by anti- 
Zionists and passively by the non-Zionists. Conversely, while these 
two groups favour the admission of more Jewish refugees into 
the United States. even in excess of the immigration quota laws, 
the Zionists now tend to react coldly to such proposals, for fear, 
no doubt, of weakening their case ‘or the national state. 

The anti-Zionists among the Reform Jews in Cincinnati are still 
a highly influential group. They represent talent, wealth and an 
old and established position in the community. However, as the 
situation in Palestine deteriorates and as reports continue to pour 
in Of reviving anti-Semitism in Europe, Reform rabbis and Jay- 
men are going over to the Zionist camp. The two rabbis of the 
Isaac M. Wise Temple, founded by the original guiding spirit 
oi Reform Judaism in America, are now both militant Zionists. 
The dean of Cincinnati rabbis, Dr David Philipson, is vigorously 
anti-Zionist So is the head of the Hebrew Union College. But 
the younger men, even in the Reform group, are swinging over to 
Zionism in one form or another. Indeed, Reform rabbis are now 
providing the main leadership of ihe American Zionist movement. 

The shades of opinion anong Cincinnati’s 20,000 Jews are so 
many that the untutored listener to their debates may feel like a 
prisoner in the Tower of Babel. Generally these disputes are con- 
ducted in private, but occasionally they are dragged out into the 
open. When a mass meeting was called in Cincinnati by a group 
of pro-Zionist Christians, the opposition from the anti-Zionists 
was prompt and vehement. The controversy raged for days in the 
Press and on the air. 

The temperature of the dispute is rising now, as the time 
approaches for a decision en American responsibility for a “ final ” 
settlement in Palestine. It is rising, too, because the Zionists fear 
they are about to be betrayed once more in their “ too-much- 
promised land.” This fear is being fed by the gingerly hesitant 
conduct of President Truman and Secretary Byrnes ever since 
the Arabs began to talk about cancelling the American oil con- 
tracts. The Zionists recall the contrast between promise and 
Performance last year, when President Roosevelt, after having 
promised solemnly to carry out the Zionist plank in the Demo- 
cratic platform, caused his Secretary of State to quash the appro- 
priate resolutions in House and Senate. There is quiet bitterness, 
too, over the letter which President Roosevelt, friend of Zionists, 
wrote to King Ibn Saud. Today, as Mr Truman and Mr Byrnes 
grudgingly “ recognise the realities ” in the Middle-East bastion of 
Palestine, many Cincinnati Jews reflect sadly that perfidy is not 
confined to Albion. 

As for opinioa in the non-Jewish population of Cincinnati, and 
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of the United States, it is equally divided, that is, when it exists 
at all. There is deep sympathy for the plight of the dispossessed 
Jews of Europe, and hope that more can be admitted to Palestine 
without causing a general explosion. There is also cynical recog- 


nition of Zionism as a domestic political issue, which is always 
good propaganda before an election, thanks to the absence of an 
Arab vote. And there is even more cynical realisation that much 
of the non-Jewish support for Zionism comes from Americans 
who want to keep their own immigration laws inviolate. However, 
with some notable exceptions among journalists and Protestant 
ministers, the bulk of American non-Jews have been little 
interested in the issue of a Jewish Commonwealth. 

That indifference is vanishing, however, as the United States 
drifts towards a pelicy of sharing, in some measure, Britain’s 
responsibility for Palestine. The familiar cry of the French isola- 
tionists, “ Why die for Danzig? ”, is being echoed by American 
isolationists as, “ Why perish for Palestine? ” As yet few Americans 
have taken up the cry. But, as their Government continues to 
make political demands upon Great Britain, while shrinking from 
any military responsibility, the Gentile in the street is inclined to 
ask that the United States either “ put up or shut up.” Thus far 
we have done neither. 


American Notes 
100 Days and After 


The inconsistency in the Administration’s approach to econo- 
mic policy at home became more apparent than ever last week. Out 
of three statements from Cabinet level, two, it is true, were only 
intended as straight progress reports on the rate of reconversion. 
Both Mr Truman and Mr John Snyder, the Director of War 
Mobilisation and Reconversion, were only attempting to show how 
quickly the turnover from war to peace production was being 
achieved. But neither permitted his warnings against inflation to 
come as more than a tail-piece to the triumphant records of plant 
clearance and banished controls. It was left to Mr Wallace, 
Secretary of Commerce, to play the Jeremiah by pointing further 
ahead to threatened unemployment, and even depression. 


Mr Truman’s report on the first 100 days of reconversion since 
VJ Day repeated and enlarged on much of what Mr Snyder 
had already revealed three days earlier. Among the most signifi- 
cant facts taken from both statements were the following :— 

1. Demobilisation: 34 million in the first 100 days; § million 
expected in the next hundred. 

2. Plant clearance: 93 per cent cleared within 60 days of the 
request. Peak of clearimce coming rext month. Physical re- 
conversion of pre-war plants 85-90 per cent completed. 

3. Military buying : Down from 60 to Io per cent of manufac- 
tured output in 12 months. War contracts of $27 billion can- 
celled since VJ-Day. 

4. Controls : Manpower controls and rationing (except sugar and 
tyres) off. Price control regulations for production down to 
55 from 650. 

5. Business activity: Retail sales up 10 per cent in 12 months ; 
steel and electric power production returning to war-time levels ; 
production of metal trades expected to rise to 2} times 1939 
leveis by mid-1946. 

6. Cost of living: Down by 0.3 per cent since VJ-Day. Price- 
controls fixed on most “ reconversion ” goods. 

Mr Wallace’s more gloomy remarks, made before the House 
Appropriation Committee, were looking forward rather than back- 
ward—with the aid of charts of future economic development 
worked out by experts of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. These charts suggested that by next year only 
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an extra $6 billion to be spent on durable consumers’ goods could 
be set against the coming drastic cuts of $40 billion in Govern- 
meni spending. Demobilisation in full swing, coming at a time 
of low employment prospects, would therefore create unemploy- 
ment of about 6 million by the spring. Quite apart from the long- 
term problem of avoiding a post-1950 slum, the “ reconversion ” 
unemployment, with a fall of $25 billion in total wages and 
salaries, would come at the same time as business was able, 
through lighter taxes, to maintain its very comfortable position. 


It seems doubtful whether Mr Wallace’s warnings will be 
heeded ; or even exactly what part he is playing in the Administra- 
tion at all. Unless he is cast for the gloomy prophet, whose 
prophecies are always worse than the facts, thus providing a 
neat excuse for self-congratulation by his colleagues. 


* * * 


The President’s Strike Proposals 


When the Labour Management Conference limped away with- 
out leaving a distinguishable spot on the history of labour- 
management relationships, many observers did not even notice 
that it was gone. For few had shared with Mr Truman any hope 
that it could achieve “industrial harmony and a new approach 
- to human relationships in industry.” 


Thus Mr Truman, who has intimated that the patience not 
only of the American people, but of their President, has been 
tried, resorted to a request to Congress for “ well-reasoned and 
workable legislation,” before the Christmas recess if possible. His 
proposals, which would cover those industries affecting the public 
interest, would at least include steel, automobiles, aviation, mining, 
oil, utilities and communications. A fact-finding board of “ three 
outstanding citizens” would be set up to investigate all facts 
relevant to a dispute which has reached a stalemate and is on the 
verge of a strike. During a thirty-day period, while the board 
ferreted out and published the facts of the case, with statutory 
powers to subpeena individuals and records, labour would be pre- 
vented by law from actioa. 


Reaction to the President’s plan from the labour side has been 
immediate. Both the AFL and the CID naturally enough are 
strongly opposed to the fact-finding boards when coupled with a 
“ cooling-off ” period. Mr Philip Murray, for the whole CIO, 
even went so far as a vehement attack in a broadcast speech, on 
the entire labour policy of the Truman administration. Charging 
that it was appeasing industry’s demands for profits at the 
expense of the American people, and laying the groundwork 
of a legislative design “to weaken and ultimately destroy the 
labour union organisations,” he promised that the CIO would do 
its utmost to defeat the measure. Coming on top of the state- 
ments of many Congressmen, particularly in the Southern Demo- 
cratic-Republican bloc, and their inaction on all the welfare 
measures proposed in the President’s September report, the 
President’s plans will confirm the labour leaders in their sus- 
picions that for Congress, labour legislation and anti-union 
measures are one and the same thing. 


Management figures who have commented at all have thus 
far been non-committal: Mr Johnston, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, supports fact-finding in “ principle.” But the vice- 
president of General Motors, apparently still hesitant to produce 
the “arithmetic” for which the striking United Automobile 
Workers have been pressing, now hopes the UAW strike can be 
settled without a fact-finding board. 


Mr Truman has taken a large plunge—about that there is no 
doubt. He is risking the support of the bulk of the movement, 
including the Political Action Committee of the CIO 
which Mr Roosevelt used so effectively in the last elections. 
The PAC, ironically, was formed to combat a clause in the Smith- 
Connally Act, which restricted the collection of political funds 
within the labour organisations. Observers in America are wonder- 
ing why Mr Truman, who refused to inject his influence into the 
Conference itself, has now taken a step which may cost him 
support he can ill-afford to lose at what is becoming an increas- 
ingly critical phase of his regime. 


* x * 
McCarran Tries Again 


Thunder is still rumbling after the week-end storm over 
transatlantic air fares and frequencies. As explained in a Note on 
p. 826, Pan-American is being forced to climb down from its 
fiamboyant offer of a single fare for $275, in deference to the British 
control over frequencies. Although it appears to have lost this 
particular point, its position in the American arena of public 
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opinion is probably stronger than ever. By offering a much lowe 
rate than its rivals it has made a telling gesture against “ restrictive 
cartels.” By being forced to raise its fare again, it has become 
the martyred champion of free enterprise and the interests of the 
consumer. 


It might even be that Pan-American—for all its air of injureg 
innocence—was well aware that the British Government could 
not possibly swallow a fare reduced by unilateral action rathe 
than by the conference method, and that the whole affair wa; 
subtly manceuvred by Mr Juan Trippe of Pan-American for jt; 
harvest of publicity. This would fit in well with the remarkable 
celerity shown by Senator McCarren of Nevada in re~introducing 
his Bill for an “ All-American Flag Line” (i.e. Pan-American as 
a chosen instrument), which has already been once rejected by the 
Senate Commerce Committee. He is now pleading that the United 
States, operating more than one air line, is at a disadvantage in 
dealing with foreign governments, who can play one off against 
the other. Even if this argument were valid, it would be very 
surprising if Americans generally felt serious doubts for the 


capacity of their air lines to beat foreign competition under almost 
any circumstances. 


A second repercussion of the whole affair is that British policy 
for all that it has been explained and even defended in the press 
—has left behind a bad impression. However irrelevant it may 
be to the whole question of a loan to Britain, this matter of air 
policy is hardening the attitude, not of the Administration, but of 
Congress, who will have to sanction any offer that may be made. 


* * * 


Wool Stocks and Imports 


A Special Committee of the Senate has been established to 
investigate the marketing, production and distribution of wool 
produced in America in competition with lower-priced imported 
fabrics. If the many words that have been spoken recently against 
so-called restrictive trade practices are recalled, the hearings take 
on a special interest, for they focus attention on the inevitable 
inconsistencies of a policy which in the present circumstances 
of world trade cannot help being restrictive. 


Out of a world surplus of almost 5,000 million Ib. of wool, the 
US Commodity Credit Corporation holds about 400 million |b., 
while the British Joint Wool Control Board stock exceeds 
4,000 million lb. The wool-growers predict an average annual 
market in the United States for about 750 million Ib. of wool, 
and since the country is capable of an annual production of 
between 400 and 450 million lb. annually, the growers, quite 
naturally, are willing to concede a constant market to lower- 
priced imports of no more than 300 to 350 million lb. The 
problem, of course, is how to make the higher-priced domestic 
product as appetising to manufacturers of wool textile and 
blankets. For years they have impressed American buyers with 
the superiority of British wools, not necessarily because of any 
extra merit they have had, but because of the lower prices at 
which they could be purchased for manufacture. 


Mr Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State, who told the Com- 
mittee that American mills “are now buying foreign wools 
almost exclusively,” still insisted that any policy upon which the 
Committee decided must be consistent with the State Depart- 
ment’s efforts to tear down international trade barriers. It will be 
remembered that Mr Clayton was one of the most forceful 
sponsors of the recent extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, which permits tariff rates now in effect to be reduc 
by another 50 per cent without Congressional approval. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture representatives at the hearings suggested, as 
an alternative to subsidies, an increase in the price at which 
foreign wool could be sold in the United States, either by restrict- 
ing quantities or establishing additional import duties. With the 
latter alternative they recommended a guarantee that imported 
wool should not be purchased at prices below the pre-war level 
during the readjustment period. 


Another plan, offered by an official of the University of 
Wyoming, was that the Government buy the whole of the 
domestic wool clip and foreign wools imported into the United 
States and resell them at a price fixed by averaging the costs. 
Although this might have been satisfactory to the wool growers, 
the Committee, strongly influenced by dealers and manufac- 
turers, ruled it out with a minimum of ceremony. The plan 
eventually evolved will probably combine subsidies, Government 
purchases, and some form of import control if it is to be accept” 
able to wool growers and manufacturers. The one thing about 
which it is possible to be certain is that it will not be free of 
restrictive practices. 
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The State as Manager 


VIDENCE accumulates that the Government intend, within 
the rigid framework of nationalisation policy, to use a 

variety of technical methods for achieving the public control of 
industry. Measures are now beginning to fit into a general 
pattern of state economic control, although individually they 
differ in technique and purpose. The plan is there; but it 
remains doubtful whether the working drawings for each stage 
have been begun. An article in last week’s issue of The 
Economist attempted to clarify some of the problems involved 
in compensating owners of nationalised industries. And the 
solution of the real economic problems involved—the efficiency 
of nationalised production and its development through new 
capital investment—is no less urgent and quite as difficult. 

The second chapter in a primer on nationalisation must, 
therefore, tackle the inchoate question of what methods and 
policies should govern the operation of nationalised industries. 
The Government seem inclined to leave this problem until a 
later, stage in the present Parliament, and to ‘concentrate their 
present attention on the enactment of doctrine, rather than the 
working out of policy. This is a serious gap in their programme, 
for if the process of nationalisation goes ahead at speed (which 
can easily happen if the compensation problem is treated in 
a roughshod fashion) the State will own a number of industries 
before it has determined its policy for managing them. Indus- 
trial control will, in that event, rest upon expediency without 
principles ; weaknesses will be perpetuated ; and false ideas 
about the control of costs, the management of labour, and the 
interests of the consumer will find an ideal breeding-ground. 

Two forms of Socialist abracadabra must be dismissed before 
discussing the real issues. The first is a childlike faith that .the 
public board provides a ready-made solution of the problem of 
Socialist enterprise, on the ground that it secures responsible 
administration but avoids the dead hand of Whitehall. The 
second is a widespread belief that the products of state under- 
takings can be “ laid on” to consumers without regard to cost. 
The first delusion has been fostered by the historical fact that, 
during the last generation, the public board has been the chosen 
instrument for doing a single, non-competitive job of the kind 
for which London Transport, the BBC, and the Milk Market- 
ing Board are responsible. These bodies were intended to pro- 
vide, and in some degree have achieved, unification and public 
tesponsibility. The extent of their qualified success within 
limited fields affords no guide to the fate of similarly constituted 
corporations which might be made responsible for the more 
complicated management of productive industry and internal 
transport. 

* 


As in the case of compensation, the views of the Trades Union 
Congress on the problems of public control of industry afford 
only limited technical guidance for their solution. Although 
fuel and power and transport are described as priority cases, 
only the latter has received detailed treatment by the TUC, 
which contemplates a National Transport Authority respon- 
sible in turn for appointing and coordinating seven operating 
boards for railways, road haulage, road passenger transport, 
canals, docks, coastwise shipping and inland airways. Coast- 
wise shipping has been struck out of the nationalisation list ; 
civil aviation is being separately treated ; and the Government 
is keeping an open mind, for the moment, about the control 
of the remaining parts. No detailed suggestions have recently 

mn put forward for the state operation of coal, apart, of 
Course, from the general TUC presumption that the public 
Corporation is appropriate in every case of nationalisation. 


But these corporations will not solve the complex operating 
and commercial problems of state capitalism merely by their 
bigness. All forms of “ coordination,’ whether introduced by 
the state or by private industry, involve dangers for con- 
sumers, and it is fair to say that the TUC proposals pay respect 
to the public interest, but fail to guarantee that it would neces- 
sarily be observed. For example, the TUC recommend that the 
National Transport Authority would be responsible for ensur- 
ing that traffic is carried by the form of transport “ which is 
most economical for the community,” but this formula involves 
(as the TUC partly recognise) the resultant of a number of 
arbitrary factors—first, the proper assessment of capital and 
maintenance costs ; secondly, the use of the route in each case 
which involves the lowest net operating cost ; and thirdly, the 
ultimate withdrawal of the consumer’s choice of service. 

In the particular case of transport, the allocation of overheads 
is the crucial question in determining the relative costs of 
different types of traffic ; for in practice a unified rates structure 
could be produced which failed completely to reflect the real 
costs of operation (including direct costs and overheads) and 
merely reflected an arbitrary allocation of capital charges. What 
are the capital overheads of a nationalised industry—the original 
investment less depreciation, or the Government stock paid in 
compensation for the assets taken over? If these Government 
stocks are repayable, will the transport user have to meet their 
amortisation, in addition to meeting the maintenance charge 
upon the physical assets employed in the transport system? Will 
these matters be determined by statue, or will they be at the dis- 
cretion of the public authority? And, if the latter, will it be 
possible for the consumer to appeal in a matter of general policy, 
as distinct from individual grievance? 


* 


The treatment of capital charges is an outstanding cost pro- 
blem in nationalised industry. Nationalisation itself affords a 
political opportunity of writing down capital (where it receives 
no return, or a sub-normal return at present) and may there- 
fore relieve a particular industry (such as the railways) from a 
significant part of its present oncosts. There is a growing readi- 
ness to assume that the individual railway companies may, pace 
the TUC, continue in existence, and that individual classes of 
stockholders will be bought out separately. On this footing any 
accountant could make the railways “pay,” for the over-all 
return upon their capital receipts has normally exceeded the 
3 per cent rate at which the Government, presumably, would 
buy them out. But, as the war has shown, profit from 
railway operation is a function of payload ; given a sufficient 
bulk of traffic, the railways can pay handsomely. A National 
Transport Authority charged with the duty of adminisitring 
inland transport would be in a position—never enjoyed by the 
railways in peace-time—to secure the necessary volume of 
traffic by diverting it from the roads to the railways. The con- 
sequences, on balance, might be good or bad—judged by refer- 
ence to service alone, probably bad. But the authority would 
be looking to the balance of its operating account in much 
the same way as the “Square Deal” proposals looked to the 
interests of the existing suppliers of transport ; its costs, both on 
capital and operating account, could be very much what the 
authority chose to make them, and the mere fact that the revenue 
left a margin over these costs sufficient to pay a pre-determined 
rate of interest on a reduced capital would be no sort of proof 
that the management was efficient. 

Railway transport has been taken purely by way of example, 
but the same cost problems could be illustrated in coal, gas, and 
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electricity, where invested fixed capital forms a large proportion 
of total costs. More, and not less, vigilance will be needed when 
these industries are nationalised, to ensure that users’ interests 
are protected—a point which the Heyworth report on the gas 
industry does not sufficiently recognise. Public safeguards re- 
quire, as a minimum, detailed annual trading and capital 
accounts for each corporation ; there is also room for a con- 
tinuous process of supervision—“ efficiency auditing ” was once 
Mr Morrison’s phrase—by an examining body, responsible to 
Parliament, but not necessarily composed of members ; and a 
responsible minister should be answerable for each corporation 
to meet Parliamentary criticism of long-term policy. No oppor- 
tunity should be given for the corporations to become masters ; 
their only position compatible with public responsibility is 
that of servant, making the best use of their available resources 
in capital and manpower. 

But there is, in fact, no yardstick of productive efficiency 
except the capitalist criterion of money value of output. This is 
the only test which can be applied to industries or to their com- 
ponent parts, whether they are nationalised or not, and it involves 
detailed and scrupulous costing. On this matter, the TUC is 
again silent. This may imply that all component parts of a 
nationalised industry must be efficient—which would plainly 
be untrue—or that political considerations would prevent the 
elimination of high-cost units—which is conceivable in certain 
cases—or that costing problems have been overlooked—which 
seems most likely. If the corporations are to remain solvent, they 
will have to give serious consideration to these problems, first, 
to satisfy the consumer that he is receiving value for money ; 
secondly, to resist wage claims based, not on increased output, 
but on the false notion that the corporations will have unlimited 
resources ; and thirdly, to show the taxpayer whether compen- 
sation has been reasonable or excessive. A Socialist Government 
keen on proving the decrepitude of private industry and its 
superior handling of industrial policy should have no difficulty 
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in presenting the facts of each industry, as it finds them 
improves them, in a readily understood and accurate form. 

It is no less necessary to ensure a continuous chain of incep. 
tive from the industrial level down to the factory level and 
the bench. The corporations may be efficiently directed 
the highest level, but there will clearly be a danger of apoplexy 
at the top and anemia at the bottom until a weil-tested system 
of recruitment of factory managers and foremen has been de. 
veloped. Such appointments in the past have been employers’ 
appointments in which personal qualities have been measured 
in terms of productive efficiency, and by the personal selection 
of subordinates by each departmental head. Many of the pre. 
sent generation of managers and supervisors will remain at their 
posts, after their industries have been nationalised. But what 

ppens when the public corporations have to compete (as they 
soon will) with private industry and the professions for the very 
scarce skills required in industrial management? How will pro- 
duction experts be selected and paid? Will the subordinate labour 
be recruited by factory managers, or by some remote establish- 
ment office? There is no sign that any of these questions, which 
are the crux of productive efficiency in all industries, nationalised 
or not, have been given detailed consideration. Yet no sensible 
person would purchase an asset before he has a clear idea of 
what he intends to do with it. 

Planning, it seems, is still in the abstract stage ; the general 
lines of policy exist, but the detailed methods of operation and 
selling policy do not. This is not a realistic attitude for a Govern- 
ment which is so critical of the efficiency of private industry. 
For, if it objects to the price mechanism by which industry 
works—sometimes efficiently, and sometimes not—it ought to 
have a precise technique to serve in jts place. If not, the con- 
sumer—in other words, the nationalising public—will suffer, 
and so will the long-term development of British industry, for 
which the wisest application of capital is necessary. But the pro- 
blem of capital investment must be left for a third chapter. 


and 


Security Profits and Prejudice 


N the course of the recent debate on the Finance Bill, two 
supporters of the Government told the House of their 
personal experiences on the Stock Exchange. Mr Collins 
(Taunton) was skilful enough over a period of five years to 
double the capital of a family fund he was managing, but 
although he confined his attention to “ the most reputable shares, 
such as bank shares and the like,” he found the whole business 
“absolutely disgusting and degrading.” Mr Norman Smith 
(Nottingham South) did not feel it necessary to express any 
contrition for his successes. “I find that there is a way of 
deriving income without paying a halfpenny of tax on it. So 
far.” he added with commendable caution, “ the thing has not 
gone wrong . . . the tendency of ordinary shares has been steadily 
upwards.” 

Such remarks, and the variations on the same theme which are 
currently so popular with feature editors in the lighter sections 
of the press, reveal a widespread misapprehension that Throg- 
morton Street is paved with gold. An examination of the statistics 
on security values published in the annual report of the Stock 
Exchange discloses, however, that, judged by any objective 
standard, investors as a body have suffered a substantial loss of 
real capital, and a still larger loss of real income during the past 
six years. Confusion of mere paper-changing for real apprecia- 
tion and misapplication of statistics about security values have 
together been popularised in an extremely over-optimistic 
picture of the impact of the war upon the fortunes *of the 
imvesting community. 

The statistics furnished by the Stock Exchange set forth in 
honest bluntness the total nominal and market values at about 
end March each year of the different groups of securities in both 
the official and supplementary lists (including “Stop Press ” 
stocks). They provide the main material for comparisons of 
the movements of security values, but to arrive at any significant 
figures, adjustments have to be made for new issues, stocks 
removed from the lists due to redemptions, vesting operations 


and other changes. To provide an intelligible picture it is further 
necessary to bring together the figures in both lists, and to try 
to group those sections which are subject to the same broad 
influences. The accompanying table has been built up on those 
lines, though where the necessary data to put the figures on a 
comparative basis are inaccessible, approximations have to take 
the place of precise quantities. Certain sections in the Lists have 
been omitted entirely, because changes in their composition 
during the war rob the process of comparison of all meaning, 
but the sections omitted have mostly ceased to be of much 
concern to British investors. The only major omitted group to 
which this saving consideration does not apply is Foreign Bonds. 
As at April 3, 1945, the market value of the sections covered by 
the table was £22,233 million out of a total market valuation of 
all quoted securities of £24,375 million. wi 

The sections have been arranged in four groups to facilitate 
analysis of the changes in market valuations which have occurred 
between end March, 1939, and the nearly corresponding date 
(actually April 3rd) in 1945. Group A consists of the gilt-edged 
and the other main fixed interest sections which are closely 
governed by gilt-edged. Group B is made up of Bank, Utility 
and Home Rail stocks (the latter being included by virtue of 
the rental agreement), which may be classed under the heading 
“stable dividend payers.” The section in Group C broadly 
cover the span of general industry in this country ; investment 
trusts have been included on the that the centre of 
gravity of their portfolios falls in most cases within the group. 
Group D is a mixed bag of overseas interests. 

The Stock Exchange calculations were, before 1939, 1 
stricted to securities in the Official List. The adoption of 1939 
as the base year may, to this extent, look arbitrary, but in fact 
it probably provides a fair pre-war standard for comparison, 
since market values in the main groups in March, 1939, did not 
differ greatly from those ruling a year earlier. An appreciable 


recession from the 1937 peak had occurred, but the threatening 
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litical clouds had not yet created an abnormally depressed 
market situation. There are no figures which show in terms of 
aggregate market values the, depth of the pit into which the 
threat of imminent invasion drove the security markets in the 
summer Of 1940, but quotations then were in any case largely 
nominal. During the following winter and the spring of 1941, 
markets showed signs of regaining their nerve, and the figures 
at the end of the Stock Exchange year to March, 1941, have a 
certain historical interest. But when they are used to show how 
well investors have done, they become quite pointless. 

Over the whole range of securities covered by the table, market 
values at the end of the financial year 1944/5 showed a net 
appreciation of 16.3 per cent compared with the nearly corre- 
sponding date in 1939, amounting to £2,455 million, on an 
original value of £15,093 million. The gilt-edged group, 
accounting for rather more than half the total 1939 capital, 
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showed an appreciation of 9.1 per cent, while the other, three 
groups taken together showed an appreciation of 25.1 per cent. 
The gilt-edged figure has been worked on the substantally true 
assumption that the net increase in the nominal amounts during 
the period represents the net amount of new money put into the 
market. The percentage appreciation shown by Group A is 
therefore the resultant of a general rise in medium and long- 
dated stocks against the disappearance of a number of issues 
formerly standing above their redemption levels. 

In the Bank-Utility group the average appreciation of 18.9 
per cent is evidently typical of the rise in the market’s evaluation 
of a stable dividend. If electric supply and railways are both 
excluded on the ground that the former suffered a loss of invest- 
ment status and the latter a gain (owing to the rental agreement), 
the average appreciation of the rest of the group comes out at 
11.7 per cent. These figurcs match quite well with the Actuaries 
index of yields on Preference shares (all classes) which showed 
a fall over the period from 4.7 per cent to 4.1 per cent— 





833 


which indicates a rise in the market value of a typical preference 
dividend by 13 per cent. 

Group C must reflect the experience of the great body of 
industrial proprietors. The appreciation shown over the period 
is 30.7 per cent for the whole group, and an almost exactly 
similar rise is shown if the three sections, Industrial & Com- 
mercial, Iron & Steel, and Breweries are taken together. On the 
argument that the appreciation shown by the stable dividend 
group suggests that the change in money rates is reasonably 
represented in terms of industrial yields by a rise of, say, 15 per 
cent in capital value, that part of the rise in Group C must be 
ascribed to the lower level of interest rates. This leaves a further 
1§ per cent rise to represent the expectation of future dividend 
increases. 

Such a rise does not seem excessive in a period which has seen 
an increase of 80 per cent in the net national product, even 
though it is masked by the effect of EPT which, of course, has 
excluded increased profits from the investor’s immediate horizon. 
The fact that the security values used in this calculation cover 
all classes and not equities alone in no way weakens the point, 
since a company’s capital structure merely determines the rights 
as between different classes of debenture-holders and pro- 
prietors, and should have little or no effect on the aggregate 
market capitalisation of each concern. 


* 


To round off the picture it is necessary to form some impres- 
sion—it can be no more—of what has been happening to 
interest and dividend payments. In the gilt-edged group it is 
certain that the average rate has fallen as a result of redemp- 
tions, and conversions, but it is not possible to provide a 
reliable figure on the available information, especially as over 
two-fifths of the issues now outstanding represent wartime 
debt. It can be assumed that there has been no material change 
in the aggregate of dividends paid by Group B. A clue to the 
experience of industrial ordinary shares is provided by the 
Actuaries Index, which shows a total rise over the period of 
40.6 per cent while average yields have fallen from 5.8 per 
cent to 4.2 per cent. Since the fall in yield is almost exactly 
proportionate to the rise in price, the conclusion must be that 
the average dividend has shown little change. Again, Dr. Barna’s 
dividend index for 1943, adjusted to the base 1939= 100, comes 
out at 95.9. It seems therefore safe to say that the gross income 
of all classes of investors in 1944-45 was rather lower than in 
1938-39. 

There is plenty of room for error in detail in the ground 
covered but the broad conclusions emerge clearly. Over the 
whole field of quoted securities the appreciation between the 
end of March, 1939, and March, 1945, has been no more than 
one-sixth ; so that, measured in terms of the present value of 
money, there has been a fall in real value of perhaps one- 
quarter. If securities of the Gilt-edged type are excluded, the 
appreciation in money values of all other sections has been 
of the order of one-quarter, representing a decline in real terms 
of about one-fifth. Gross investment income on securities exist- 
ing in 1939 has declined, while the fall in the purchasing 
power of money is of the order of one-third ; the investor is 
thus receiving a much lower real income, before allowing for 
the increased burden of taxation. 

Perhaps Mr Collins’ shocked feelings will be mollified on con- 
sideration of these facts. The publication of the prices of Stock 
Exchange securities naturally draws attention to variations, up 
or down, in this particular type of property. But those who 
would criticise security movements should reflect that everyone 
who engages in any form of profession or business is subject 
to fluctuations of a like nature in the monetary value of his 
interest, whether he knows it or not. In fact owners of pianos, 
or any other form of asset, could easily be represented as 
rapacious profiteers if the price at which current transactions 
are taking place were displayed in a list and used to portray 
“ capital appreciation ” which, in any true sense, is both fabulous 
and unsubstantial. As regards Stock Exchange securities, the 
plain fact is that the paper expansion in both capital and income 
has lagged far behind the general rise in money value of the 
national dividend. 
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Business Notes 


Encouragement from Washington 


The Washington agreement, after three months’ negotiation, 
has arrived opportunely for the Stock Exchange, for the market 
was not feeling at its happiest at the beginning of this week. 
Washington is more than a psychological bull point, for the loan 
agreement will lighten the heaviest post-war economic burdens 
which Britain must carry; but the immediate response in the 
market has been in sentiment and not in weighing quids against 
quos. Washington eases the short-term problem ; but it will not 
abate the long-term difficulties—and it may add some of its own. 

It will be significant, therefore, if the recovery in the second 
half of this week is maintained. Improvement in gilt-edged prices 
will certainly be welcomed by Mr Dalton, whose own efforts last 
week to pave the way to cheaper interest rates by closing the tap 
loans and converting 2} per cent National War Bonds 1945-47 and 
24 per cent Conversion 1944-49, failed to electrify the market. 
Switching from short-dated gilt-edged securities has been less 
evident, and it seems that such operations had been substantially 
cleared by the end of last month. On the other hand, subscriptions 
to the 3 per cent tap, amounting to £52.4 million for the latest 
week to December 4th, indicate the pressure of last minute demand 
for a 3 per cent 20-30 year return while it is still available. Washing- 
ton should assist, though it may somewhat obscure, the process 
of adjustment in gilt-edged which is a condition precedent to the 
reopening of the tap on cheaper terms to the Exchequer. 

Restlessness rather than malaise underlies the industrial market. 
Hiere again Washington is a mitigating factor, though it may 
presently yield in importance to domestic influences. There are 
signs of some revision of the market’s views about nationalisation, 
for it now perceives that the Government is less expert and in a 
greater hurry than had been expected. This opens the possibility 
of hasty decision and inequitable treatment, and it may be signifi- 
cant that the nationalisation groups, except gas, in the Actuaries 
Index (of which the usual monthly extracts are given on page 842) 
fell during November. Equity stocks still feel the stabilising in- 
fiuence of low interest rates and the expansionary thrust of the 
presure of money. But they are reflecting a more cautious view 
about an immediate expansion of industrial output, save in basic 
consumers’ goods and the more favourably placed export trades. 

* * * 


Liberty and Licences 


The controversy about controls in its crude form is barren, 
for they can only be relaxed as supplies of manpower and raw 
materials become more plentiful. This broad principle is incontro- 
vertible ; but the need for a continuous process of re-examination 
of all the controls is recognised by the Lord President’s Com- 
mittee. There are really two problems: first, the mechanism of 
the control system, and secondly, the criteria by which Govern- 
ment departments judge individual applications for licences. At 
this stage of reconversion the second factor is probably more 
important than the first, for the departments are equipped with a 
wartime system of controls intended to increase war produc- 
tion to the very limit. It would be surprising if this complex of 
licences could itself be immediately reconverted to achieve the 
precise reverse, even if the departments could adjust their ways 
of thinking to fit the peacetime needs of industry. 

Considerable changes in the administration of the licensing 
system have already been made, but it is questionable whether, 
even in the stringent circumstances of to-day, relaxation has gone 
sufficiently far. Bulk licences (which are now generally granted) 
are a considerable improvement upon individual licences, for they 
enable the purchaser of new plant or the manufacturer of a par- 
ticular product to place orders or sell where he wills, subject to 
an overriding quantitative limitation. But this improvement 
remains very restrictive. In particular, it still impedes the intro- 
duction of new products, and it does not sufficiently assist the 
large number of industrialists whose output does not fall squarely 
within the specific interest of one or other of the controlling 
departments. The system thus tends to perpetuate the established 
technical “set” of industry, and gives little encouragement to 
innovation, either in plant or in practice. 

* 


The procedure entailed in obtaining licences for new industrial 
building is particularly important. In form, it is not unreasonable. 
The industrialist must first satisfy the regional inter-déepartmental 
panels, on which the interested departments, including the 


Ministry of Town and Country Planning and the Ministry of 
Works, are represented. Having satisfied this body that the pro. 
posed building is justified on local grounds, the project then Passes 
to a higher inter-departmental panel in London, where |oc,! 
decisions are weighed against the national policies of the Miristrie 
concerned. If this obstacle is surmounted, the scheme wil] then 
go to the Ministry of Works, which in due time will grant , 
building licence. Armed with the licence, the industrialist can 
then obtain a complete clearance for all supplies of labour an4 
materials and, provided these are available, will at length be able 
to go ahead. y 

This is a time-consuming process which, even in fayourab): 
circumstances, can take two months before the critical hurdle at 
the Ministry of Works is reached. It can be argued that this js no 
longer than is needed to prepare detailed drawings of a project 
and that an industrial concern can start the ball rolling (if it can 
obtain a fair wind from a sponsoring department) before its de. 
tailed plans are complete. But even this speeding-up is likely to be 
available only to those industries which fit into a category familiar 
to, and easily recognisable by, officials ; and in practice it offers 
little chance for special industrial cases or even for those which 
fall into a particular sub-section of a basic group. 

With the prospect of an increased return of labour to industry 
and a moderate expansion in raw material supplies, it is not too 
early to consider how this system should be relaxed. At present 
there is an understandable tendency on the part of industry to go 
ahead as soon as a majority of the licences and permits known to 
be required (there may be others) have been obtained. The present 
safeguard against this sort of privateering are the sanctions which 
can be imposed on any contractor who accepts unlicensed work. 
But many large-scale concerns with substantial maintenance 
staffs could in theory, and may in practice, undertake extensions 
of buildings and plant without the full number of licences required. 
There are already signs of a seepage of labour into unlicensed 
house repair and decorating work ; and there will be a correspond- 
ing danger, as soon as stringency has improved to mere scarcity, of 
similar black market operations in the contracting trades. It should 
be a function of the licensing system to anticipate such trends by 
giving greater attention to the general requirements of industrial 
expansion and relaxing control in detail. 

* *” * 


An Issuing Houses Association 


The announcement this week of the formation of an Issuing 
Houses Association poses more questions than it answers. In an 
era of control, it is clearly desirable, both for the City and the 
Government, that there should be a recognised channel of com- 
munication between the issuing houses on the one hand and the 
nationalised Bank, the coming Investment Board, and the new 
Finance Corporations on the other. The role that the issuing 
houses will have to fill in the changing financial system has yet 
to be hammered out, and their relationships with both the 
Investment Board and the Finance Corporations will, in par- 
ticular, raise many difficult questions of principle and technique. 
The case for an association is self-evident. 

Indeed, after six years of close control of capital issues and 
eight pre-war years of partial and less formal control, it 1 
surprising that the issuing houses were not formally associated 
long ago. The main explanation, of course, is that London's 
financial mechanism was traditionally focused upon international 
business ; and the old-established merchant banks that handled 
the issues in this field were already linked together in the Accepting 
Houses Association. But times have indeed changed since 1931. 
International acceptance business and overseas lending have lost 
their former glory. The traditional merchant banking houses have 
turned increasingly to domestic finance, and new houses have 
entered the field as active specialists. Evidently, the loose linking 
of the older houses in the Accepting Houses Association was 00 
longer adequate. A broader association embracing both old and 
newer houses, concerned with new issues instead of acceptances, 
was needed. 

What is puzzling about the new venture is that it cannot really 
be said to fill this need. It still wears the garments of the Accept- 
ing Houses Association. Both bodies have the same chairman, the 
same secretary, and the same office address. Of the twenty-four 
members of the new body no fewer than 17 are members of the 
old. The deputy-chairman, however, comes from a house that 
has not in fact functioned as an acceptance house. If the intention 
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was to link together houses interested in overseas issues, this 
set-up would occasion no surprise— save on the ground that the 
Accepting Houses organisation might still have served, and the 
,dmission of seven others would have been of little purpose. 


But this being obviously not the intention, the announcement 
has been greeted by a certain lifting of eyebrows in many City 
circles—as well as in some that lie farther west. The fact is that 
the new body, though adding seven houses to the merchant 
banking phalanx, excludes many more than that number ; and 
among those left out are the very houses that have come into 
prominence as active issuers of industrial shares in recent years. 
The membership is not, of course, fixed. It is stated that “ other 
qualified institutions will be invited” to join. This may be a 
bad choice of words, but it does suggest that they must wait to be 
asked, and it does not even hint what the necessary qualifications 
are. TO announce an initial membership that is not fully repre- 
sentative, and to do so without any prior intimation to the 
larger outside houses, is not the best way of underlining the fact 
that this body is not, after all, intended to form a closed corpor- 
ation or to limit competition. 


* * * 


Nationalising the French Banks 


The French bank nationalisation plan was passed into law 
last Sunday—a mere five days after its approval by the Cabinet, 
and only two from the first announcement of its terms. General 
de Gaulle regards this performance as proof that “ democracy 
can still work soundly and fast.” It was certainly fast. Whether 
it was also sound only the future can decide. And whether the 
week-end flurry in the Assembly can be regarded as democratic 
is distinctly questionable. The plan proved to be much more 
far-reaching than was expected; it surely deserved deliberate 
discussion, instead of a drastic guillotine procedure in Sunday 
session. But the General brushed these objections aside, on the 
ground that the plan had already been the subject of careful study 
—by the Government. 


The scheme is four-sided. First comes nationalisation of the 
Bank of France; this is almost wholly a financial operation. 
Secondly, shareholders of the four deposit banks operating on a 
national scale are, from the same date, deprived of all control 
of their undertakings. The boards of directors will in each 
case comprise 12 Government appointees in four trios, 
representing industry, commerce and agriculture ; the trade unions 
(one representing bank employees); the Bank of France and 
public credit institutions ; and persons with banking experience. 


Thirdly, all other banks are obliged to choose between operating 
as deposit banks or as banques d’ajfaires, and to remodel their 
business accordingly. A deposit bank is defined as one which 
takes sight deposits and fixed deposits with terms shorter than 
two years, and does not hold more than Io per cent of the 
capital of any other concern except a bank or financial affiliate. A 
banque d’affaires—that is, an industrial participating bank—may 
not accept deposits of shorter term than one year, except from 
concerns of which it holds not less than 15 per cent of the capital. 
Each bank must notify its choice within three months, and is 
given twelve months in which to make the necessary adjustments. 


Fourthly, every banque d’affaires with a capital exceeding 
frs. 40 million is subjected to special control, and all other banks 
to regulation and supervision. A Government commissaire will 
be attached to each banque d'affaires, will attend all board meet- 
ings, and will have power to veto any decision regarded as 
contrary to the national interest. This control will be fully articu- 
lated with that exercised by the Bank of France. For the regula- 
tion of the other banks and for the co-ordination of national credit 
and banking policy a National Credit Council of 35 members has 
been established, representing the trade unions, financial institu- 
tons, Government departments and certain semi-public bodies. 
It has a wide range of functions, mainly consultative. 


x x x 


Gallic Logic or Good Banking ? 


_ _ To reach final conclusions on so far-flung a scheme as this 
is hardly possible at this stage, and economic judgment must in 
any case be tempered by political realism. The pressure for sub- 
stantial change was inexorable. On the Bank of France, little need 
be added to the comment in these columns last week. But, since 
the Government not only claimed that nationalisation of the 
central bank had been approved by all shades of opinion, but 
also cited Mr Dalton’s plan as a precedent, it deserves to be said 
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again that expropriation of Bank of France shareholders is point- 
less, because the Government already had control and for a decade 
past has appointed the board. 


Nationalisation of the deposit banks is a very different matter. 
The Government rejected control on what it believed to be the 
model of the British “Clause Four,” for reasons which did not 
clearly emerge. But if it has, in its own view, good grounds for 
preferring nationalisation, their logic is not apparent. If there was 
real—as distinct from political—merit in nationalising the banks 
at all, it is hard to see why the plan was not made even more 
comprehensive. The discrimination is obviously inequitable, and 
the Government’s argument that it is good to retain a private 
competitive sector to keep the nationalised banks from becoming 
too bureaucratic surely goes far to invalidate the main policy. 


This is even more true of the contention that it would be 
dangerous to nationalise the banques d’affaires. Daes good deposit 
banking really require less enterprise than industrial and ex- 
change banking? And if nationalisation of the deposit banks 
offers advantages to set against the disadvantages that the Govern- 
ment evidently perceives, can they be achieved without fusion 
and rationalisation of all the undertakings involved? Is it really 
to be believed that the four banks, even though their existing 
staffs are to be retained, will compete one with another under 
the new regime? 


* 


If the tests of logic be put aside, it can perhaps be said that 
the scheme might have been worse-—as it would have been had 
the Finance Commission had its way. Given the determination 
to achieve substantial nationalisation, it is good that the banques 
@affaires are left outside (for the moment at least), good to 
have some independent deposit banks, and good to segregate 
the deposit and industrial functions. 


There is also some justification for drawing the line where it 
has been drawn. The deposit banks affected are, in order of 
size, the Crédit Lyonnais, Société Générale, Comptoir d’Escompte, 
and Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et PIndustrie, which 
together hold some frs. 207 milliard of deposits, or §5 per cent 
of the total. Some surprise has been felt at the exclusion of the 
Crédit Industriel et Commercial, which has a substantial direct 
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deposit business through its Paris branches and a large deposit 
business through provincial affiliates, while it also conducts an 
industrial business. The test seems to be to nationalise only those 
deposit banks that have, directly, a truly national network—on 
the ground that these banks “are in the nature of public ser- 
vices.” This also explains the omission of the Crédit Commercial 
de France (whose deposit business is regional). But it may be 
that these omissions will be only temporary, for the Govern- 
ment, in holding its line against opposition, was obliged to concede 
an undertaking to submit proposals to the new Credit Council 
within two months for the reform of the structure of the banques 
d’affaires. This will presumably mainly relate to the Banque de 
Paris et de Pays-Bas and the Banque de P'Union Parisienne, but 
if the proposals should be far-reaching it hardly seems likely 
that the remaining two of the “ Big Six” deposit banks could 
long retain their independence. 


« 
* * * 


Compensation—French Model 


On the compensation terms, only tentative conclusions can 
be reached. The provisions are complex, and detailed assess- 
ment is deputed to an independent board of experts. Bank of 
France shareholders are to receive state-guaranted bonds redeem- 
able in not more than fifty years, and carrying interest at not 
more than 2 per cent (instead of the 3 per cent maximum pro- 
posed by the Government), but their income receipts for 1945 
and 1946 must not exceed their 1944 dividend. This last pro- 
vision seems to conflict with the principle originally laid down 
by M. Piéven in the preamble to the Bill. The Government deli- 
berately rejected any formula of the kind that is being applied to 
the Bank of England, on the ground that capitalisation of past 
dividends would produce a capital value wholly out of line with 
wartime market values of the shares. These, under the influence 
of the 1943 flight from money, had been forced up to fantastic 
levels, showing a yield much less than that on Government 
securities. The yield basis remains low, even after the steep fall 
of the past year or so (and especially of recent months, when 
nationalisation fears have had marked effect). Hence the Govern- 
ment decided that market values, not dividends, should be the 
basis of compensation, and fixed as a maximum the average value 
‘n the year to August 31st last. It has been estimated that this 
would give a maximum of about 27,000 (per 1,000 fr. share), com- 
pared with market quotations of 40,000 at the peak and about 
16,000 before dealings ceased last week. But if last year’s divi- 
dend were capitalised at the maximum rate of 2 per cent, the 
capital value would be well below 27,000. Hence it is left in 
doubt which principle will be adopted ; and since the valuation 
board is limited only by a maximum in each case, guesswork is 
at present futile. 

The basis for the deposit banks is different. To minimise 
its initial outlay, the Government decided against immediate 
outright purchase of the shares. It proposed to buy them over 
a period not exceedingly 50 years at prices to be determined by 
the valuaticn board by reference to market values during the 
same period as that adopted for the Bank of France. Meanwhile, 
shareholders were to retain their shares, but the dividend was not 
to be less than that pad in 1944; and this minimum would be 
guaranteed by the Government. The final plan alters these pro- 
posals in two respects. First, it extends the valuation period from 
August 31st to October 31st—a highly questionable move, in 
principle, since it enables the Government to profit by the fall 
that the threat of nationalisation has produced. Secondly, existing 
shares are to be exchanged for new scrip (parts bénéficiaries) 
with interest rights as under the Government plan. On the income 
side, it dces not seem, at first sight, that shareholders are being 
treated badly. Though 1944 dividends compare unfavourably 
with pre-war, the prospect of early increases was hardly bright 
(but is not, even now, ruled out by the scheme); and the Govern- 
ment guarantee is sheer gain. On the capital side, the position 
is quite uncertain—except that the maximum will be far below 
the inflation peak values in the market—but since the Govern- 
ment purchases will be spread over a long period it is the income 
factor that matters most. 

* * * 
Capital Issue Developments 

Two developments of some interest, aimed at the improve- 
ment of conditions for raising new capital, have occurred in the 
past few da.’s. The first, in point of importance, is the fact that the 
offer of new preference capital by John Summers is an issue to 
the public by prospectus, the first to be made since the wartime 
restrictions were imposed. How much one can read into this first 
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break with wartime practice is doubtful. The issue is a Semi-gilt 
edged preference. The authorities may still feel it desirabje . 
bar the public from competing for anything more Speculative 
although it is precisely in respect of speculative issues that the 
issue by prospectus offers the best chance of some control of the 
gambling sections of the public. As to the prospectus of th) 
particular issue, it is to be noted that the two days’ notice before 
subscription suggested by the Cohen Committee, was given, lt 
is doubtful, * however, how far the Committee’s other require. 
ments can be observed without legal sanction. ? 


The second development concerns placings. It has been re. 
peatedly objected to this type of issue that those in close touch 
with the market obtain the shares at a low price and proceed ty 
sell them to the public at a large profit. The real cure for this js 
competition among those holding themselves’ out as prepared to 
handle the placing and an appreciation on the part of those raising 
the money of the terms they ought to be able to obtain. However 
in the case of the placing of Lamson ordinary shares, the brokers 
concerned decided to try an experiment. This consisted in giving 
the jobbers and others immediately concerned Only a rough ide 
of the price at which they would receive stock, while the jobbers 
at least used this as a reason for not giving an allotment to those 
who, in their experience, were normally prepared to participate 
in such ventures provided they got in “on the ground floor” 
Further, the jobbers limited sales to 1,000 shares in any single 
bargain. 

It is open to argument that the success was due to the fact that 
the shares were of a non-speculative character, and it can even be 
maintained that the practice of fixing the allotment price only after 
dealings had been started would be open to grave abuse in the 
case of a highly speculative share. There would certainly seem 
to be a danger that the original holder would wish to obtain as 
large a share as possible of the total profit. It is, therefore, probable 
that the practice will not receive official approval. In any case, it 
does nothing to overcome the essential weakness that the real 
need is to narrow the margin between what the public pays 
and what the borrower receives net. 


* * * 


Nationalisation for Gas 


The report of the Heyworth Committee on the gas industry 
appeared at an opportune moment for the Government, for the 
findings of this independent Committee, appointed by the Coali- 
tion Government, whose chairman, Mr Geoffrey Heyworth, cannot 
be accused of any undue bias in favour of public enterprise, are 
similar to the programme outlined in the Labour Party’s Fuel and 
Power proposals. 


I.—TuHE STRUCTURE OF THE GAs INDUSTRY 
Percentage of 


c Number of Total Sales of 
Form of Ownership Undertakings Gas in 1944 
Compantes 
(1) Independent 
(a) Statutory ...... base 245 50 -4 
(b) Non-statutory ..... 64 509 1 eye ® 
(2) Under Holding Company 
Control 
(a) Statutory ......... 161 10 6 
(6) Non-statutory ..... 103 $264 oeyll? 
Local Authorities ........... 269 35-7 
Joint Boards .......-..0005 5 11 


II.—Proposep REGIONAL ORGANISATIONS 
Population Sales (1944) 


in Millions of 

Region Undertakings Millions Therms 
A aia ; 7 3-0 102 
2. North-Eastern.......... 123 6-8 243 
>. Bastera: 6d oo. Seeks 113 28 76 
4. Londoa edi 006i S62. i 26 10-6 428 
5. South-Eastern.......... 68 2:3 70 
6. South-Western ......... 131 2-4 95 
SPOON 6 ac vse oc we tue ek 102 3:2 80 
S Miehet: o. S 81 4-3 240 
9. North-Western ......... 140 6-0 262 
WO Geet 1. 5; «oo nnca code 193 5-0 160 

1,047 46 -4 


1,756 


The Committee, basing itself on a study of the circumstances 
of this industry, makes out a strong case for transferring the 
exist.ng multiplicity of undertakings to single ownership. (The 
accompanying tables show the variety of forms of ownership and 
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the proposed amalgamation of undertakings.) While the Committee 
jdmits that the industry has functioned reasonably efficiently 
within its existing limits, it concludes that the present organisation 
s likely to restrict further progress. “A basic change in the 
gructure of the industry is the only approach that can produce 
really effective results quickly,” if the public is to obtain adequate 
upplies of gas at reasonable prices and hold its own in competi- 
tion with other forms of fuel. 

Gas is one of -the classic examples of an industry where the 
economies of large-scale enterprise operate ; since it is, in addition, 
2 public utility, a strong prima facie case can be made for public 
ownership. Integration into larger units should reduce production 
costs through promoting higher carbonising efficiency; more 
economic utilisation of labour ; improvement in the load factor ; 
better labour standards and conditions ; more equal spreading of 
capital charges ; scientific study of distribution policy and by- 
products, the co-ordination of research, and improvement in con- 
sumer service, especially in “fringe” and rural areas. 


* 


Will these wholly reasonable objectives be attained by the 
methods proposed by the Committee? The Committee advocates 
compulsory acquisition by ,the state, not for its own sake, but 
because “no voluntary process (of integration) is likely to be 
sufficiently speedy to satisfy present and future requirements.” 
The idea of a national grid is rejected as impracticable—without 
perhaps sufficiently investigating its possibilities, not least on a 
regional basis. It proposes that the country should be divided 
into ten regions, not necessarily equal in size or population, 
under regional boards, with a full-time chairman appointed by 
the Minister of Fuel and six directors, three of whom would be 
technicians with functional responsibilities. There would be no 
consumer representation as such in order to prevent diffusion of 
responsibility. 

These boards would wield compulsory powers to purchase 
existing undertakings, on terms to be fixed by an independent 
body. The capital structure of the industry should be such as to 
“induce enterprise in management and be economical in cost,” 
and the Committee (perhaps with good reason in the case of gas) 
favours fixed interest capital, to be guaranteed by the Government 
inreturn for a commission of } per cent, to be paid by the boards. 
Their duty would be to fix gas prices to recover, under normal 
conditions, all expenses, interest on outstanding capital and the 
} per cent commission. 

Great importance is properly attached to the provision of 
accounts and statistics and to the development of scientific re- 
search. It is suggested that the sum of £200,000 per annum should 
be allocated, which far exceeds the revenue of £32,000 
of the existing Gas Research Board in 1944 (though, of course, 
many individual undertakings undertook independent research). 
This emphasis on research is well merited, for gas will continue 
to be an important source of cooking and space heating, and has 
valuable industrial uses. It should therefore be produced and 
distributed as economically as possible, and used in the most 
efficient appliances. The report does not sufficiently stress the 
need for improved apparatus (which the larger concerns have 
done much to satisfy) ; presumably it would receive immediate 
attention by the boards. The Committee emphasises that the 
plan should be put into effect as a whole and not piecemeal, but 
this should not preclude any improvements. It can fairly claim 
(0 provide, if not a guarantee, at least the opportunity for pro- 
gress in the industry. But improvement will need time and the 
recruitment of good staff for the boards. 


* x * 


Overseas Trade Pointers 


The latest overseas trade returns for the first nine months of 
the year include one full quarter of peace, but the figures are so 
greatly affected by the momentum of war, and subject to so many 
special qualifications, that it is difficult to form any balanced im- 
Pression of the extent to which, at September, overseas trade 
showed any perceptible sign of expansion. For the nine months 
Period British exports by value show an increase of 47 per cent, 
from £184.8 million to £271.7 million. Re-exports, with a large 
tise from £7.1 million to £37.8 million, reflect the liberation of 
Occupied countries, while imports by value have fallen by 11 per 
cent from £976.9 million to £871.1 million. 

But in every one of these items suitable discount must be 
applied to compensate the abnormal factors. For example, exports 
(which amounted to £99 million in the third quarter, compared 
with £71 million in the first and {£102 million in the second 
quarters) have been greatly expanded by the relief and other 
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urgent shipments to Europe since VE-Day, which amounted to 
£21 million during the third quarter. Relief shipments and 
exports under Reciprocal Aid together represented 12 per cent 
of total exports in the third quarter, compared with 17 per cent 
in the second. The import figures include all Government ship- 
ments (other than munitions and Unrra stores). Total imports 
by value amounted to £91 million per month during the third 
quarter, or £9 million less than the average for the first six months 
of the year. Re-exports averaged £4.8 million a month, compared 
with £5.6 million in the second quarter (when relief shipments 
were at their peak immediately after the liberation of Europe), but 
substantial relief shipments of food continued during the quarter, 
and the over-all decline was due to smaller re-exports of raw 
materials and manufactures. 


The termination of Lend-Lease at the beginning of September 
did not produce any significant change in the proportion of 
Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid items to the total of retained im- 
ports. But the import figures clearly mark the cessation of excep- 
tional war imports of vehicles, machinery, radio equipment, refined 
petroleum and the like. As a result, total imports from North 
America have fallen during the first nine months of the year from 
£554.5 million to £447.6 million—which accounts for more than 
the entire fall in imports from all countries. 


* * x 


Finding the 50 per Cent 


There is room neither for encouragement nor disappointment 
in these figures, for they are hardly relevant yet to the essential 
post-war problem of achieving a 50 per cent increase in the 
volume of British exports. But they do contain some pointers 
for assessing the magnitude of the task. The over-all volume 
of British exports during the first nine months of this year (valued 
at 1935 prices) was no more than 42 per cent of the 1938 level 
compared with a mere 29 per cent for January-September, 1944. 
Only four groups have reached or exceeded the 1938 volume: 
dairy produce (which is small and exceptionally affected by ship- 
ments for Europe), tobacco (which remains inflated by parcels 
to the Forces, although duty is now payable), artificial silk (which 
has reached 136 per cent of the 1938 volume), and chemicals (now 
equal to the 1938 volume). 

Among the laggards, coal (exports of which represent 6 per 
cent of the 1938 volume), non-ferrous ores and scrap (less than 
I per cent), wool (16 per cent), oilseeds, resins and gums (10 per 
cent), iron and steel (25 per cent), machinery (45 per cent), cotton 
(34 per cent), woollens (38 per cent), and vehicles, including 
locomotives. ships and aircraft (18 per cent) sufficiently illustrate 
the leeway which has to be made good. 

And lest there be any premature feeling of satisfaction about the 
achievement of chemicals and artificial silk, it is worth stressing 
that the increase in chemical shipments is shared between British 
overseas countries and other importers who have gone short dur- 
ing the war (such as European and South American countries), 
while the expansion of artificial silk exports is almost entirely 
dependent upon increased consumption by British countries. Thus 
there is little sign, even in the most*favoured groups, of that 
general expansion in exports without which the budgeted increase 
of 50 per cent in the volume of exports will remain a rosy dream, 
and Britain’s supplies of dollars will be desperately short. 
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Secrecy of Bank Accounts 


One fresh safeguard has been introduced into the Bill for 
the nationalisation of the Bank. The Government, following the 
promise given during the debate on the second reading, has 
added a qualifying phrase to the controversial sub-section (3) of 
Clause 4. The clause now reads as follows, the additional words 
being shown in italics: — 

The Bank may, if they think it necessary in the public interest, 
request information from and make recommendations to bankers, 
and may, if so authorised by the Treasury, issue directions to any 
banker for the purpose of securing that effect is given to any such 
request or recommendation, poner that no such request or recom- 
mendation shall be made with respect to the affairs of any particular 
customer of a banker. 

The intention of the Government is, no doubt, quite genuinely 
to ensure that the new powers do not enable them to pry into 
private banking accounts. But it is a little doubtful whether 
the phrasing of the limiting sentence is wholly watertight. It 
does not debar the Bank from taking action “with respect to” 
a group of customers, however small. 

Presumably, a request for information about a group could 
not, under the new wording, be extended to a demand for the 
names of its constituents, and perhaps not even to individual 
details without names. But it might well be possible to define 
the group, in particular cases, in such a way as to reveal in 
broad terms the position of a particular customer, especially if 
parallel requests about other groups were framed so as to illu- 
minate the information secured about the first. No doubt the 
Government will feel that it has gone far enough. But it would 
be better to re-word the sentence so as to ensure that any request 
is not in a form, or of a kind, to reveal information about 
individuals, 

* * * 


Dearer Lead ? 


There are persistent reports in metal trade quarters that the 
price of lead will be increased in the immediate future, possibly 
by as much as £5 per ton. Whether these reports are based on 
any Official suggestions is not clear, but the Ministry of Supply 
would be wise to think twice before granting any new increases 
in prices of non-ferrous metals. The last pre-war London Metal 
Exchange quotation for lead was £16 10s. per ton ; in December, 
1939, the official price was raised to £25 and stabilised throughout 
the war. But last June a £5 increase to £30 per ton was announced. 

The increase in British lead prices since 1939 has undoubtedly 
far exceeded the rise in average production costs, and any further 
ris¢ (which would inflate the costs of the building and electrical 
industries) would hardly be necessary to secure maximum pro- 
duction. Raw material prices are in far too many cases excessive, 
and there is every reason to resist any gratuitous inflation of their 
present level, which would further impair the competitive power 
oat British industry. 

Yet the present price position of lead and zinc is somewhat out 
of gear. Judged by average production costs, lead should be—and 
is—the cheapest of the important base metals. But compared with 
zinc, supplies of lead are distinctly tight, although lead and zinc 
are, for the most part, derived from lead-zinc ores. There are 
two main reasons for this contrast. The wartime demand for zinc 
has been far more urgent than for lead ; there has thus been less 
incentive to lead production. Secondly, demand for lead in build- 
ing—mainly in pipes, sheet, paints—and for electrical purposes— 
such as battery plates and cable coverings—is exceedingly strong, 
and recent statistics issued by the Ministry of Supply show that lead 
consumption—unlike that of the other baSe metals—-is increasing 
compared with wartime levels. In foreign countries (including the 
United States, where there is no war damage to repair) the position 
is much the same. 

On the basis of relative supplies and demand, therefore, the 
price of lead could justifiably show a premium over zinc. Such a 
shift in relative prices, in fact, occurred before war. The last Metal 
Exchange price for lead before dealings were suspended at the 
outbreak of war was £1 8s. 9d. per ton higher than zinc, but 
controlled prices have reversed this position, and to-day zinc is 
£1 5s. dearer than lead. Lead-zinc mines should be induced to 
work deposits which are relatively richer in lead, but the neces- 
sary adjustment in relative prices to achieve this can be assured by 
reducing the zinc price below that of lead, and need not involve 
an increase in lead itself. 


* * * 
Faster Disposals ? 


This week’s statement by Lt.-Gen, Sir Wilfred Lindsell, 
head of the Disposals Executive recently formed to co-ordinate 
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the disposals activities of all Government Departments, is frankly 
disappointing. Around the principle of “ orderly” disposal enun. 
ciated in the White Paper of July, 1944, there had been buil up 
as an article in The Economist ot September Ist showed, a com. 
plex procedure of allocation and controlled distribution of Sup. 
plies through trade channels. There is no doubt that these prin. 
ciples, and the tortuous negotiations required to convert then 
into practical form in any particular case, had been holding up 
the rate of release. Indeed, much time was needed even before ; 
disposal plan could be set going at all. Recently, however, ther 
seemed to be some ground for thinking that the Government ha 
at last realised the inadequacies of this system, and thar , 
substantial change of policy was afoot. 


General Lindsell’s statement hardly encourages these hope, 
Perhaps the main object of his press conference was to warn th: 
public that the needs of Government Departments, the Forces, 
and relief in Europe must come first. Obviously, if the goods ar 
not really surplus at all the public cannot have them ; and jt js 
well that it should not get an exaggerated idea of the volume of 
everyday goods that will be released. But although this seemed to MPror t 
be the burden of the announcement, the assertion that the sup. fxd at 
plies may be much smaller than had been expected was joined we 
with a reaffirmation of the familiar principles of the White Paper, jm the 
Why this fresh emphasis upon the danger of “flooding the jj ™ 
markets” if the available supplies are not large? And why this im oer 
reiteration of determination to work through trade channels and J © ° 
to eschew “ auctions ” if the complicated allocation system (which = 
can be avoided only if the goods are sold in competition) is now Hype? ™ 
to be soft-pedalled? The ' 


Perhaps the Government is reluctant to admit the evident need ae 
for an abrupt break with the procedures of the past. Perhaps, too, : 
a change in policy may take some time to show itself in the actual 
flow of goods. The new practice of releasing supplies held by 
local authorities in the rest centres, and the change in internal 
mechanism that the creation of the Disposals Executive indicates, 
both imply that there has been a change of heart. But it is hard 
to read this into General Lindsell’s explanations. 
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* * * 


Dearth of Foundry Labour 


Shortage of labour in iron foundries is proving one of the 
most serious bottlenecks in the reconversion of the engineering 
industry, and lack of workers in the light castings section in 
particular is threatening to delay the progress of the housing pro- 
gramme. It has been estimated that about 35,000 men are required 
to restore output to the pre-war level, and of this total 15,000 are 
needed for builders’ castings alone. 


The present shortage is due in the main to the war-time 
concentration of the industry, whose products—apart from limited 
Government requirements—-were not then considered essential. 
Production for civilian use was either abandoned or reduced, and 
many foundry workers were called up for the Services or _ 
ferred to munitions. Figures issued by the British Iron and Stee 
Federation indicate the decline in output. Production of cast iron 
pipes and fittings fell from 452,000 tons in 1940 to 121,000 tons 
in 1944; Output of rainwater pipes from 41,000 tons to 18,50 
tons, and of baths and cisterns from 29,500 tons to 11,500 tons 
during the same period. The production of various types of ae 
and ranges was less affected, but output in this section 1s 
about 50 per cent below pre-war. Spokesmen for the trade have 
pointed out in The Ironmonger that the productive capecny 
the light castings industry is more than adequate to meet probable 
demand, and that the shortage is entirely due to labour supply. 


Exceptional measures are obviously needed to increase the flow 
of labour into the industry, and to achieve them the Minister 
of Labour has set up two committees, consisting of represent 
tives of both sides of the industry and of his department. 
first will concentrate on the immediate question of recruitmem, 
and, it is understcod, is considering the application of — 
measures, such as the employment of prisoners-of-war and the 
extension of Class B releases to include skilled foundry workers. 
The second committee is investigating ways and means of i 
proving welfare and amenities—an urgent need if labour 1s ! 
be attracted to what has hitherto been regarded as an uncon- 
genial and unhealthy occupation. In addition, there is clearly roo™ 
for a full technical investigation into the methods of working. 
with a view to modernising plant and equipment, and to mechan: 
ing, wherever possible, processes which are now performed > 
hand. 


(Continued on page 841) 
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ECONOMIST, December 8, 1945 
yPANY MEETINGS 


THE WALL PAPER 
\NUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


rhe forty-sixth annual general meeting 

held, on the 29th ultimo, at the Midland 
Manchester. 

he chairman (Mr Alan V. Sugden, J.P.) 

wmentéd on the accounts and continued: 


WALLPAPER MANUFACTURE 


i may be interesting to state that of the 
ively small quantity of paper allocated 
ing the first quota period we have devoted 
proximatcly half the production to export 
the national emergency. 


Prior to the war Our overseas trade com- 
gd about 10 per cent. of our turnover, 
we have gladly accepted an invitation 
m the Board of Trade to aim at doubling 
but in view of the loss of these markets 
other competitors we have thought it wise 
do everything in our power to accelerate 
speed of their recovery by exceeding this 
oportion. 
The volume of production since we re- 
pried manufacture is small compared with 
e-war, and against this we are having to 
y 100 per cent. of overheads, a com- 
tely un ic position. 


PURCHASE TAX 


I must express our disappointment that 
Chancellor has not included wallpaper in 
list of exemptions. Apart from the very 

avy charge which this throws on an article 
ostly associated with the provision of clean 
d bright homes, there is very unfair dis- 
mination as between wallpaper and its 
ef alternative, paint, which is immune 
om tax. I would remind you that for quick 
ovation of dirty or damaged interiors 
te is nothing to equal wallpaper. 


MUNITIONS 


During thé war the main contribution to 


i activities and results has been made by 
work. 


Very briefly, this enterprise began in 1936, 
tore Godesberg and Munich, when the 
tors decided that as an insurance against 
yentualities a small munitions plant should 
anstalled, capable of being rapidly ex- 
ncec and capable of training a larger per- 
nel than those immediately concerned. 
When war broke out we immediately ap- 
‘ciated that preparations in one locality 
Mdm one type of engineering only would 
ot suffice, and all the mills hurriedly made 
lative ventures with different articles, 
ded by the late Mr Harold Jackson, him- 
aN engineer’ There were many head- 
‘s, and as the contracts we obtained were 
quently those which did not attract én- 
‘ets with more experience we had 
Auetes also, 
Ultimately we achieved a working pro- 
mme for each mill, and when wallpaper 
anufacture came to an end we had a turn- 
*t sufficient to pay our way, and we had 
number of wallpaper key men thoroughly 
‘sed in work of national character. 


RESERVES 
lt is probable that this is the last occasion 


which a provision will be made for re- 
tbilitation, 


Whilst immediate circumstances do not 


justify any prophecy as to when such con- 
ditions might operate, the board thinks it 
proper to make it known to the stockholders 
that if and when increased appropriations 
become a matter for decision they will take 
inte consideration the deferred dividend and 


the renewed writing down of the goodwill 
simultaneously. 


As to research, the board is convinced that 
a planned expansion in research in its widest 
application will be of the utmost service to 
the business. 


STRAND HOTEL, LIMITED 


The 38th ordinary general meeting of the 
Strand Hotel Limited was held, on the 5th 
instant, in London, Major M. Gluckstein 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s statement, circulated with the 
report : — 

The trading balance of £104,790 is 
£5,809 more than last year, and with the sum 
brought forward there is an available balance 
of £152,274. After providing for the divi- 
dends on the preference shares, we have on 
this occasion placed to reserve £27,500 
bringing that account up to £300,000. It is 
proposed to pay dividends on the Participat- 
ing Preferred Ordinary shares of 12 per cent., 
that is 2 per cent. more than for the past 
three years, and on the Deferred Ordinary 
Shares of a sur equal to that distributed on 
the Participating Preferred Ordinary shares. 
There will then be a balance of £24,574 to 
carry forward. It is the intention of the 
board in future, if the figures warrant it, to 
resume the payment of interim dividends. 

The report was adopted. 


ASSAM RAILWAYS AND 
TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR E. A. A. JOSEPH’S ADDRESS 


The adjourned 64th ordinary general 
meeting of the Assam Railways and Trading 
Company, Limited, was held, on the sth 
instant, in London, Mr E. A. A. Joseph 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman’s statement, circulated with 
the report and accounts, pointed out that the 
accounts for 1943-44, like those of previous 
years, have once again been very much de- 
layed by shortage of staff in our accounts 
department in Assam. There they have 
been working with a staff far short of that 
thought necessary in pre-war years, and 
work has not decreased but has become more 
difficult and complicated. : 

Addressing the meeting, the Chairman 
said: I would not look upon the accounts 
as a museum piece, but there is a certain 
amount of antiquarian interest im them as 
the accounts, as I have explained to you, 
are relative to a state of things that has 
ceased to exist, and their value is chiefly 
as an indication they may afford and any 
inference you may draw from them as to 
future earnings—that is earnings on the 
trading side without the railway. 

You will see that I stated in the remarks 
above my name that reserves have been 
drawn upon to a very considerable extent. 
You will see also at the bottom that we are 
going very carefully into the question of the 
mechanisation of the mine and investigating 
also the possibility of increasing the output 
of the timber department. These develop- 
ments must involve the expenditure of a 
large amount of money, which will have to 
come, under present conditions, largely from 
cur future earnings. Therefore the “B” 
stockholders, I should like them to realise, 
must not jump to the conclusion that they 
will be at once receiving big dividends. I 
cannot say more than that, and I hope that 
next year, when we have finished our in- 
vestigations, will have a clearer picture to 
put before the shareholders as to what 
mechanisation is ible and what improve- 
ment to the timber output is feasible. 
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ANSELLS BREWERY, LIMITED 


SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of 
Ansells Reema. Limited, was held, on the 
§th instant, at Birmingham. 


Mr A. E. Wiley (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: 
It is’ with a feeling of great relief that we 
meet here to-day for the first annual meeting 
since the war in Europe and the East came 
to an end. It must be a source of gratifica- 
tion that during the whole period your 
organisation has been able to make such a 
large contribution towards meeting the needs 
of this vitally important munition centre. 
We have also assisted the State by acting as 
unofficial agents by collecting during the 
war no less than 43 millions in taxes and 
duty, etc. In the process we have sustained 
serious lesses by enemy action and other war 
causes which leaves many problems to be 


faced, but our sound financial position, 
thanks to your forbearance in the past, 
should enable us to tackle them with con- 
fidence. 


The balance of the trading income for the 
year to 30th September, 1945, after 
charging management and other expenses 
and depreciation, is shown on the consoli- 
dated profit and loss account as £1,632,189. 
This figure reveals a decline of £59,924 in 
relation to the high — of £1,692,113 for 
the previous year. is decline is mainly 
attributable to the increased provision for 
deferred repairs and the payment of an extra 
week’s wages both on VE day and VJ day. 


THE MORRIS REPORTS 


I mentioned last year that the Morris reports 
had been published and had become law. 
Since then committees have been formed 
comprised of representatives from the local 
authorities and licensing justices, with an 
independent chairman appointed by the 
Home Office, to deal with both blitzed areas 
and new housing estates. Birmingham and 
Coventry, being designated areas, come 
under the jurisdiction of these committees. 
Our company has large holdings in these 
cities, especially Birmingham, both of which 
have suffered severely from enemy action. 
I can only say that it will be our earnest 
desire to work in harmony, not only with the 
committees, but also with other brewery 
companies and owners of property who trade 
in these districts. There will be many diffi- 
culties to overcome, but we feel confident 
that, with the full co-operation of all parties 
concerned, the final result will be to the 
advantage of the community. 

Mr Walter Scott, J.P. (managing director). 
said: We specialise in producing the type 
of beer that is appreciated by the industrial 
workers ; they know what good beer should 
be, and we have every reason to be proud 
of the way in which we have been able 
to meet their wishes. We use the maximum 
quantity of materials allowed by the Govern- 
ment of the best quality we can buy. 
Naturally, a beer of this description is ex- 
pensive to produce, and of our output of 
draught beer, 95 per cent. is sold at Is. per 
pint when retailed in the public bar. Of 
this 1s about 84d. represents the amount of 
tax assessed before it leaves the brewery, 
so that out of the remaining 34d. has to 
come the responsibility for and the cost of 
collecting the revenue, the manufacture, 
transport, sale, wholesale and retail profits, 
plus the retail licence duty. Considering the 
high costs, it is obvious that the good 
finanical results we are able to show are 
based on small returns on a very large turn- 
over—the most legitimate basis for profits. 


The price fixed by the Government for 
mialting barley has resulted in a large acreage 
being planted, the crop from which has pro- 
duced an adequate quantity of useful malt- 
ing quality. On the other hand, there is 


likely to be a hop famine in the near future, 
The report was adopted. 
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MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, LIMITED 


IMPORTANCE OF LICENSED PREMISES IN TOWN PLANNING 


MR ARTHUR MITCHELL’S REVIEW 


The fifty-eighth annual general mecting 
of the ordinary stockholders of this company 
was held at the White Horse Hotel, Birming- 
ham, on the 6th instant, under the presidency 
of Mr Arthur Mitchell. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said: In 1941 I 
ventured to mention that I hoped the time 
was not far distant when we should be able 
to resume our policy of improvement of 


. public houses, and be in a position to an- 


nounce that the ill-designed, badly con- 
structed public house was extinct. I little 
t we should in 1 be still wait- 
ing to continue our policy. Ihe war lasted 
longer than we expected, and inevitable diffi- 
culties, such as the national demand for 
building homes for the people, coupled with 
shortages of labour and materials find us 
still unable to recommence our policy of re- 
building and redistributing our public houses 
as may be necessary. We are, however, fully 
prepared to proceed, and eminent town 
planners agree that the provision of ameni- 
ies, including licensed houses, should syn- 
Baise With the building of dyclling houses. 
New estates should be planned and bullt as 
a whole, so that the residents will find the 
amenities necessary, places of worship, shops, 
schools, public houses, and so on, ready 
for their use. I hope increased labour and 
materials will enable us to make faster pro- 
gress than seems possible as I speak, without 
in any way jeopardising the rapid building 
of the new homes urgently required for the 
people. 


| TOWN PLANNING AND LICENSED HOUSES 


It is most important that planning authori- 
ties should realise the necessity for a suffi- 
cient number of licensed houses to meet the 
needs of the population. We have experience 
of some areas in Birmingham where there are 
not sufficient licensing facilities. | Unfor- 
tunately, these areas are fully built up, and it 
scems that nothing can be done to increase 
the number of licensed houses, so that the 
reasonable needs of those living in such areas 
can be met. I have also seen some draft lay- 
outs for other districts which show the same 
lack of adequate licensing facilities. It is not 
enough to provide sites for a very small 
number of very large houses. No doubt 
every locality should have one or two sites 
where large licensed houses can be built with 
every kind of amenity required in the area, 
but there is also the need for the smaller 
house catering for its own little district and 
set at convenient distances round the large 
houses. 


In this connection I would mention that 
it is our policy to make provision for the 
service of food at licensed houses where there 
is a demand for such facilities. 


As I remarked last year, the guiding prin- 
ciple should be local requirements. I know 
that planning authorities are always anxious 
to make the most of specialised knowledge 
on the many problems before them, and 
therefore I fee] sure they will approach local 
brewers who can give so much help and 
useful advice on the licensing needs of the 
public. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


These are two items in the accounts about 
which I want to say a few words. You will 
notice the trading profit shows a decrease 
of approximately £174,000. This is in spite 
of the fact that the year’s output is the highest 
in the company’s history, but we have been 

lied upon to bear extra expense in all de- 

artments of the concern. Two items 


account for a large part of the decrease. One 
is eytra wages we paid employees for VE 
and VJ Days. To commemorate each of 
these victories we paid all our employees, 
both at our breweries and managed houses, 
an extra week’s wages. Provision for deferred 
repairs this year was also largely increased. 
The net profit shows an increase of approxi- 
mately £51,000, and this is due to a decreased 
charge for taxation arising both from the 
company’s more favourable standard for 
Excess Profits Tax for the year and the fact 
that, following the last Budget, income-tax 
is charged at 9s. in the £ instead of 10s. 
Some may have thought we might have dis- 
tributed a higher dividend, but in view of 
the very larg: programme we have in front 
of us for rebuilding and modernising our 
licensed properties, breweries and tings 
we deemed it prudent to carry the whole of 
this extra profit to property reserve account. 


Our business is one of the largest of its 
kind in the country. We have charged in 
our accounts the enormous figure of £534 
million for Government direct taxation dur- 
ing the six war years which have just ended. 
Qi this figure it may interest you to know 
that the sum of nearly £114 million has been 
charged in the accounts of this financial year. 


BEER FOR TROOPS OVERSEAS 


We still continue to send beer to our 
troops overseas, and we have now packed 
about 3} million bottles. We have been 
gratified by the many letters of appreciation 
which we have received regarding the quality 
and condition of the beer on arrival, and also 
respecting the efficiency of packing. We have 
had also another batch of letters of apprecia- 
tion for the beer we sent to the troops as a 
gift at the time of the ee Coens and 
in the months that followed. together we 
managed to send out about four thousand 
small casks, and the writers of letters of 
gratitude included members of all the fight- 
ing forces, among whom were officers of the 
very highest rank. 


I mentioned earlier in my remarks that we 
have reached new records of output of barrel- 
age, but notwithstanding this position we still 
find great difficulty in supplying fully the 
demands of our various customers. 

On the production side of our business we 
are anxious in two directions. 


PROBLEMS OF MALTING AND HOP 
SHORTAGE 


_ Firstly, in regard to malting. The position 
is urgent, and is in fact worse to-day than it 
was last year, because we cannot at present 
sce sufficient quantities of malt being made 
to maintain the maximum output of beer. In 
spite of the use of prisoners of war, there 
is still a very definite shortage of labour in 
the maltings at the present time, and this 
shortage is a to get worse as prisoners 
are repatriated. It is hoped this position will 
be adjusted without delay. The total number 
of additional men required is small, and it 
is difficult to see why the deficiency cannot 
be quickly rectified. 


Again there is the question of hop shortage. 
The stock of hops in the country is now 
barely sufficient to last until the next harvest, 
and the yearly production is not ad te 
for the requirements of the trade. It is 
urgently nec that the problem be solved 
by increased production, either by some form 
of guarantee which will encourage growers 
to increase production, or brewers growing 
anes 
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WALTER SPENCER AN) 
COMPANY LIMITED 


HOPEFUL HOME AND Expo S 
OUTLOOK AT st 
yened 


The ninth annual general meetin Alum 
Walter Spencer and Co., Limited, oat Cartel 
on the 4th instant, at the Royal Vic, 
Station Hotel, Sheffield, EB. Rendlith 
Harrison, F.S.A.A., the chairman, presi; - 


The following is his statement circ 
. Circulars 
with the report and accounts :— - 


As in previous years, I am circulatino w: lir 
the report and accounts a brief review it e 
company’s activities during the past ya ua 
with notes on the accounts, for the bens » 
of all shareholders and Particularly those 
are not able to attend the annual mee; 
The reduced profit shown follows a q 
siderably less output than in the Previog 
year, as a result of the fall in war-time it Wi 
quirements. The following factors 4 
affected the year’s output ; the press shop; 
closed down for a considerable period dury 
the year for repairs ; the change over fx 
war to peacetime production and the fyriy pa 
call-up of our skilled men. 


During the year taxation liabilities on 
accounts to September 30, 1944, have be 
agreed and the provision for taxation include 
the balance of liability to that date and 4 
liability for income-tax, less estima 
Excess Profits Tax refund to September 1 
1945. The proposed appronriation includs 
a sum of £17,000 to cover the forward tay 
tion liability; the balance sheet, therefo 
shows the position of the company after pro 
vision for all taxation liabilities on profits tg 
September 30, 1945, and in addition a sum 
of £1,000 has been set aside for deferred 
repairs. It will be seen that the reserve 
amount to practically 50 per cent. of th 
capital, without taking into account the pos: 
war credit in respect of Excess Profits Tax. 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 12} PER CENT 


_ Your directors feel that they are justified 
in recommending payment of the same div- 
dend as last year, namely, a final dividend 
of 7} per cent., less income tax at 10s. in the 
£, making (with interim dividend of 5 pt 
cent. paid, less tax at ros. in the £) a gros 
dividend of 124 per cent., less tax at Ios. it 
the £. After providing £3,750 for the fin 
dividend and £5,000 to be added to reserve 
(making that account £40,000) and wnitng 
off £103, the cost during the year of Wa 
Damage Insurance of plant and building 
there remains to be carried forward £4,825 


To anyone engaged in industry it will ® 
readily appreciated that post-war conditios 
are difficult and are accentuated by the lak 
of skilled labour and the continuance ¢ 
controls. We are pleased to say that we a 
booking work for home and export trade, ant 
subject to satisfactory skilled labour bel 

ming we look to the future wi 
confidence. 


During the year Mr John R. Wintd 
asked to be relieved of the chairmanship a 
I accepted this office. The board wish # 
place on record their appreciation o 
Winskill’s service to the company at all ums 
and particularly during the strenuous y% 
of war. Your directors are extremely gi 
fied that Mr Winskill will continue to act! 
managing director. The directors are 
pleased to place on record their 
appreciation of the services and loyal & 
operation rendered by the staff an “ 
employees during the year, and they | 
forward to the return of the —s 
employees still serving with His Maes! 
Forces. 


The report and accounts were unanimous 
a 3 the retiring directors, Mr 0% 
S. Meinery and Mr William Brazenall, ts 
re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs 
Moss and Co., reappointed. 
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AND (Continued from page 838) 
ED Disbanding the Aluminium Cartel 


XPORT Shareholders of the International Aluminium Cartel (which 
has the legal form of the Aluminium Cie., Bale) have been con- 
yened to discuss a motion tabled by a member company, 
Aluminium Ltd. of Montreal, demanding the dissolut:on of the 
Cartel. The Canadian company took the first step six months 
ago when they notified the European shareholders that agreements 
with them would be ended. The long and varied history of the 
Aluminium Cartel is thus likely to end very soon. It was founded 
in 1930 at the height of the world economic crisis ; and its main 
object was to redress the balance between growing stocks and 
declining demand for aluminium. When the cartel was formed 
world production of aluminium amounted to 267,000 tons, but 
actual world consumption was estimated at only 170,000 tons. 
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been an increase in costs which seems greater than could have 
been expected from the known facts that mining methods had to 
be altered early in the war. Taking f.o.b. Beira figures as most 
readily comparable, costs rose from £22.15§11 for 1937-38 to £39.535 
for 1944-45, the average for the six war years being some £30 
per long ton of blister copper. In addition to these costs, there 
has been a slight fall in realisation expenses, and a larger rise 
in administration costs, but these are not large enough to affect 
the general position. 


Some rise in costs was, of course, inevitable in consequence 
of the fall in the value of money, but this is not the main reason 
of the rise. Between 1937-38 and 1944-45 operating expenses, 
other than mining, rose from £11,761 to £16,959, or some 44 per 
cent, while mining expenses rose from £8,070 to £19,831, or some 
108 per cent. The vital question for the shareholders is how much 
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- reserves the slow recovery of production in France and in other liberated 
t. of tha countries. Obviously under present conditions the_1936 convention 
pees Is quite unrealistic. Shorter Note 
ie * * * In an article on the Export of Insurance, published on 
r August 25th, it was stated that marine insurers operating in 
* justified Roan Antelope Costs France are compelled to cede to the Groupement, a pool of non- 
ame divi- The full accounts of Roan Antelope Copper Mines for the marine companies, all reinsurances in excess of certain modest 
divided year to June 31st last, and the general manager’s report accom- retentions. The Economist now understands that a part only of 
Bes panying them, cannot make very pleasant reading for share- the ceding companies’ surplus is required to be reinsured with 
4 i holders. Apart from the general difficulties of oversupply which the Groupement, the balance being placed freely in the inter- 
at 10s. tf ‘Must affect all copper producers for some time to come, there has national reinsurance market. 
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"the lack the London market this week, gilt edged and industrial share prices | — are 
uanct CM might well have shown some appreciable reaction later. But the | Security Indices Yield 
at We aS Washington Agreement has come to the rescue with a considerable 1945 eee on je | een 
rade, ani improvement in market sentiment, affecting all sections of the market. io & E. 1944 | 30 Ord. 20 Fixed | Old | Ord. 
ur waa At Thursday’s close, the improvement looked less determined than shares® Int.t Consols Shares 
ure wil at the previous close, but it had an all-round quality, touched with | ___EJ@_ —_ Ln —— 
a trace of the indiscriminate. Nov. 29.... | 8,374 5,763 114-0 136-4 | 2°76 3°78 
Winskd Improvement in gilt edged extended to } point rises in the “longs,” |,” 30... 8.496 5,566 113-3 136-4 | 2-76 3-81 
\ship and both on Wednesday and Thursday. But this rise continued a phase 3... 10,961 7,753 112-8 as 2 3-83 
wish # of recovery from the feeble opening of the market. Nor did the ” “ad wae = naa aA = ae oo 
1 of M “shorts”’ and ‘‘ mediums” share in it to the extent which might . : r 
all um be justified by terms of the agreement itself. Mr. Dalton’s inter- | “Jy 1174 3935-100. + 1928-100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118-5 (April 30) - 
us YaSRRR vention last week has also evaporated as a market factor for the time | jowest, 105-9 (August 2). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 138-1 (Oct. 31); lowest, 136-0 
oly on being. eR (August 2). 
to act Advances prevailed among the foreign bond quotation, which have 
re RE looked were denmanes during the last reall or so. And the New York 
— ince Argentine rail group also staged a partial recovery. a (WEEKLY INDIcEs) (1935-39=100) sic Ne ah 
- Om Industrial equities opened quite firm, then reacted rather feebly, e 
nd ot and were later encouraged by anticipation of the Washington Agree- 1945 Nov | Nov oe 
rey AME ment. The leaders recovered their earlier declines with a comfortable pith i. ae: 23, 0. 
mpany Margin, but there were few outstanding features. Exceptionally, — “S 1945 1945 1945 
Majes! Gaumont British Ordinary and ‘‘ A” Ordinary jumped on American 24 a. 
buying, which being quickly satisfied by British profit-taking failed una ...........1 0 “a She , 138-0 “his isa 
rimouslifi™ to support the best prices. BO FMD. zie. ceeny cs. 116 -1 156-1(a)} 150-9 155-9 156 -1 
r Oss Building shares have been steadier. __ | 20 Utilities.........00-. 93-2 120-9 120-9 120-3 | 120-9 
all, . There is little to report among commodity shares, although oil epinehihs 3.200 aa eer} 1560 | oie ieee aes 
rs issues were weak at first. Speculative interest in the Kaffir market Av. yield Ma ees 4-63 3-66 | 3-72 3°71 | 3-70 
Showed some revival from mid-week onwards. . ¢ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Nov. 30... © 








we” 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Dairy INDEX oF 50 Common Stocks 
e (1925 = 100) 








1945 | Average | Transactions | 1945 Average | Transactions 

Maw. 23. casas | Closed | Closed 1) Nov. 26....0. 162-1 1,530,000 
nt Rene eebd 360-65 Di Seeee. LC gg Bia voccss 164-2 1,830, 

= Dapatin | 160-3 | 740,000* BBL eds 163-4 1,810,000 











1945: High, 165-4 (Nov. 20). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). * Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
December 8, 1945 Capital versions Money 
£ £ t 
Whe Th NG oko vies sk casn seen anes ‘ 1,800,000 1,980,000 ss 
By Stock Exchange Introduction.............0¢06 1,938,000 ioe 2,843,000 


Soy TR ON RIOR 5 ocnc< ad eedeecsecescevs se 900,000 See 1,620,000 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 8453. 


Including Excluding 
Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
SORE 6 Svc seeds piwik h < oe ide as exp dias » ob bth ocedegh 1,899,057,368 1,791,280,091 
[94F wvvececceecresccccrececererneeecteearerenseeenes 1,427,807,150 —1,408,868,500 
Destination Nature of Borrowing * 
Brit. Emp. Foreign ' 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


(to date) £ £ i f f£ £ 

B45... 1,756,202,479 33,937,159 1,140,453 1,697,973,773 9,401,818 83,904,500 

1944.... 1,405,856,585 2,756,981 254,934  1,400,860,250 3,081,414 4,926,836 
* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to November 28, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been grant 


New York Prices 


Close Close Close Close Close Close 
Nov. Dec. | 3. Commercial Nov Dec. Nov. Dec 
ndustrial. 27 27 4 


ai 

64} | Int. Paper...... 45 43} 
64} | Liggett Myers... 95 964 
46 Nat. Distillers... 66) 68 
95} | Nat. Steei...... 82) 84 


Can. Pacific .... 17$ 18% 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 63} 614 
N.Y. Central.... 31p 519 


Am. Viscose .... 60 
Anaconda ...... 47 
Beth. Steel ..... $4 






1. Railroads. 27 «64 | and | 
Atlantic Coast .. 79 81f | Am.Smelting... 61 


Pennsyivania ... 44. 44 j Briggs Mfg. eee ae 50 | Pheips eee 38} 39% 
Southern....ee. 5ST} 37 Ceianese of Amer. 63) 643 Proct.Gamble.. 64 64 

| CRCPEEE.. cccc00 129} 137} | Sears Roebuck... 36% 36} 
2. Utilities, ete. | Distillers-Seag... 75} | Shell Union..... 33} 36 


Int. Telephone .. 29g | Gen. Electric.... 20th Cen. Fox... 40% 3 

Pacific Light ... 58 58; | Gen. Motors.... 72) 175 United Drug.... 27 29 
People’sGas.... 94} ‘2 | Inland Steel .... mH 102 | U.S. Steel...... 803% 81 
Stb. Cal. Ed..... 35h 3 Int. Harvester .. 974 98 | West’house BE... 354 35 
W. Union Tel... 52} 51% | Inter. Nickel.... 38; 38, | Woolworth..... 40 


79} 
Amer, Tel....... 192% 190 Eastman Kodak. 216 gr Std. Oi! N.J..... 67} 66 
30 47 
4 j 


Overseas Traffic Receipts 

















| Gross Receipts | Aggregate Gross 
3 for Week Receipts 
Name g | Ending —— Ser 
1) | 1945 | +0r- | 1945 | + or— 
B.A. and Pacific....... | 22 | Dec. 14 $2,380,000 |+ 170,000 | 45,070,000 |+ 1,514,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern ..... | 17 | Oct. 27) $3,501,000 + 67,000 | 67,639,000 |+ 5,136,000 
B.A. Western ..... | 17 | _,, 27] $1,258,000 + 105,000 25,290,000 + 105,000 
Canadian Pacific... | 48 Nov. 30 | £7,952,0006 — 465,000 291,089,000 — 2,190,000 
Do. Gross.....+++ |@10, Oct. 31 $28,646,000 + 485,000 265,326,000 — 788,000 
Do,” Wt ..z aces . |@10 _,, 31) $4,870,000 |— 889,000 , 29,513,000 — 2,867,000 
Central Argentine...... | 22 | Dec. 1! $3,091,500 |+ 366,400 66,570,300 + 4,774,650 


U. Rlys. of Havana.... | 22 | 1) £47,603 |- 5,776 | 967,807 67,467 





t Receipts in Argentine pesos. (a 


~~ 


Months. (b) Nine days. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT TRUST 


















Price Tudices 3 
(Dec. 31, 1928 =100) | Average Yields 
Group and Number | 
of Securities | | | j 

Nov. | July | Oct. Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
28, | SL | 30, | 27, | 28, 30, 27, 
| 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 

5 pb eredepa ad | | 

| | | { | | 

23% Consols (1) ......cseeeee | 145-7 | 148-2 | 163-3 | 160-5 | 3-06 | 2-13 | 2°78 
Home Corpns. (4) ........000 142 -4 1433 146-3 | 145-8 | 3-27) 3-19 3-20 
Distributive Debs. (9) ........ 117-4 | 116-9 | 117-4 115-5 | 3469) 3-69) 3-75 
Ind. Debs. Total (42)......+0++ 123-0 124-2 | 124-7 | 1243 | 3-83 | 3:77 | 3-78 
Ind. Pref. Total (101) ......24+ 115-5 | 117-1 | 116-4 115-5 | 4-20 | 4-19 | 4-24 
Insurance (10).....ssesseeeee 115-9 | 118-7 | 124-1 | 125-4) 3-63) 3-46) 3-43 
Aircraft (5).....4. See ar . | 67-4) 62:9) 64-0) 61-7/ 7-97 | 8-35 | 9-10 
Cond GGA ck «ics deddSceceess . | 104-2 | 88-7 | 101-3 | 96-8/ 6-00/ 6-18| 6-67 
Electric Light (16) ........-.- 122-5 | 114-2 119-0 | 112-6 | 3-81 3-96 | 4-19 
Electrical Manufacturing (13).. | 170-8 172-9 | 182-3 | 178-2 | 3-74) 3-51) 3-59 
Total Productive (90) 5-5 | 81:5| 85-9 9) 4:41) 4-44) 4-59 
Home Rails (4) ... 6 62°5| 67-3} 65°9/ 5-72) 6-43) 6-53 
Shipping (7)...... 8) 27-2) 29-4|) 30-°5| 4-56] 4-35) 4-19 
Breweries (20) .........+s0+0+ 7 | 161-0 | 172-7 | 175-4} 4-02/ 3-91| 3-89 
(20 3| 760) 80-°9| 79-9) 3-66/| 3-53] 3-58 
industrials (Al Classes) (158)... ®@| 83-2) 88-4 87:3) 415) 443) 4-22 











THE ECONOMIST, December 8, 19;: 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The short loan market this w 
profited by the end of the making-up phase and the disby 
of the usual half-yearly interest on 34 per cent. War Loan. 
despite a further substantial increase in subscriptions to 3 per 
Savings Bonds before the tap issues are withdrawn on Decey 
the position has been one of considerable ease. 

The Treasury bill offer last week was dropped to £140 million (yj 
at yesterday's tender was back to £130 million), but applications wen 
only fractionally down. Competition from non-market circles Was 
therefore somewhat larger than of late. The bill market quota {«) 
from an effective figure of about 60 per cent. in the previous wee 
(when applications were divided between 92 and 90-day bills) to 54 
per cent.—still representing, however, a very large volume of }j). 
(about £75 million). Over the seven weeks during which the offer 
has been above {£130 million, the market has taken up almost £51 
million. The TDR call was doubled, at £100 million, but nomins 
maturities were {130 million and actual maturities about {112 million. 
Taking both bills and TDR’s into account, there was therefore op) 
a fractional release of funds by the Treasury. 

The easier credit position gave the banks the chance to profit from 
the increased volume of bills, and demand at times was on a broaj 
scale. One of the banks was a substantial buyer of January pay ' 
early in the week, but the market later had few Januarys to offer. g, 
that the main business has probably been done in February dates 
The Bank return reveals the first substantial Christmas currena 
demands, but the increase in the circulation (by £9 million) is much 
less than it was in the similar week of 1944. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on December 5th, 1945 — 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bill: ¢ 
days, 43% ; 3 months, #5 % ; 4months, %% ; 6months, {,-§%. Treasury Bills ; 2 months, 
-H%: 3 months, %:- Day-to-day money, $-$°%. Short Loans, §-}%. Bank deposi: 
rate, $%% (max.). iscount houses, $% (max.). Fine trade bills, months, 1-]}° . 
4 months, 14-1)% ; ‘6 months, 14-24%. 
Exchange Rates.—The iollowing rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed ox: 
December 5th, 1945. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange). 
States. $ to £ (4-863) 4-024-03} ; mail transfers, 4-02}-03}. Canada. $ to / 
(4-864) 4-43-45; mail transfers 4-43-45}. Switzerland. Francs > £ (25 -22}) 17-30-40, 
French E Francs 1993-200}. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (15 +159) 16-85-95, 
Norway. 19-95-20 -05k. Helland. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62, 
Beiguum. francs 176)-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-52-36. Prague. 201-202 k. Portuga: 
Escudos (11) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $4 -02-04: mail 
transters 4-02-04} Brazil. Cruz. 82-845 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7-6597 (buying) 
Argentina. 16 -27 pesos. 


Fixed Kates for kayment io Bank of Engiand for the Clearing Office —Spain. Pesetas 44-00. 
Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71 2s lire. 


Free Market Raies.—The tollowing rates prevailed on December 8th 1945. 
Egypt. Piastres (97}) 97 india. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}§-1844. 


i+. 
Francs 176$-3. China. $3-34. tran. Ri. 128-1350. Wong Kong. 1/24-1/54. 
Singapore. 2/4 4-2/4}. 
Special Accownis are in force tor Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no ra‘ 
»t exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
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New York Nov. 
on 28 


Nov Nov 
29 30 








1 | 3 


London ....... 403 403 403 403 403 
Montreal...... af # . ; ; ‘ 


90 875 
Zuricht .. 2... 23-70 | 23-60 | 23-60 | 23-60 | 23-60 
Buenos Airest . | 24-70 | 24-84 | 24-84 | 24:80 | 24-85 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5-125) 5-125) 5-15 | 56-15 | 5-15 
-| 405 | 4-05 4 

reese | 9°20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9 
Stockholm .... | 23-85} | 23-854 | 23-855 | 23-855 | 23-8 
Brussels ...... | 2-285 | 2-28, | 2-28) | 2-28) | 2-28 
2-01} 2-01 


| 
Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
2-01 2-01 | 





t Free Rates. § Basic. 
FINANCING EXPENDITURE 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to Novem- 
ber 24th, and shows the respective shares of revenue and borrowing 
in meeting expenditure. The items shown as net are given after allow- 
ing for repayments and receipts: 


(£ thousands) 7 
Total ordinary expenditure...... 3,572,702 | Total ordinary revenue .....+++. 1,7653 
New sinking funds 9,66 Loans raised :-— Pa 
Loans repaid :— 3% Defence Bonds (net) ...... 112, 
5% Conversion Loan, 1944 .... 150 3°, Savings Bonds, 1965-75... 5755" 
2% Conversion Loan, 1945 .... 245,168 24° Nat. War Bonds, 1952-54. oy 
24% Nat. Def. Bonds, 1944-48. 19,983 24°. Nat. War Bonds, 1954-56. 37, a 
“Other Debt ” :-— 1}°% Exchequer Bonds, 1950... 124, a 
External (net) .....ss..s.s+24 1,045 | Nat. Savings Certs. (net)...+.. TW) 
Increase in balances .... 245 ‘Bax Reserve Certs. (net) ....- . 2 us 
3% Term. Annuities (net)..... 104 
“ Other Debt ” :— 46,621 
Internal (net).....- ecewecres . 
Floating Debt (net) :— 
Tre Bills 


Public Adv.....0055 
Bank of England Adv... 
Treasury Deposits......++++++ 


Miscellaneous receipts ee eae 
3,864,962 5,864,967 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change? 
the index (1935 = 100) during the week ended December 4th. = 
ae component was 141.7, raw materials 200.6, and the comp 
index 168.6. 
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THE ECONOMIST, December 8, 1945 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended December 1, 1945, 
total ordinary revenue was {67,915,000 
against ordinary expenditure of £137,019,000 
aid no issues to sinking funds. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
(9,669,025 the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £1,888,092,000 against £2,227,605,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REV ENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


oe _ ‘Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
({ thousands) 


era ; 
Esti- | | 
Revenue | mate, | Apri | = Week Week 
|1945-46 to - ‘ended ended 
Dec. | Bon pe) Oe 
1, 
he her ly 
1944 | 1945 ie’ | 1945 
| eee 
ORDINARY } | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ..... 1350000 533,704 573,831 15,205 16,573 
Gated .ccceccre 80,000, 15.438 14,349 575 329 
Fstate, etc., Duties| 115,000 71,471 77,796 2,025 3,090 
StememB, wep ceenee 19, 000, 9,511, 15,644 245 440 
Cir. ce tke 22,650 23,545) 770 580 
EPT.. } 500,000 336,882, 302,465) 8,279 8,182 
Other In land. Re v. 1, 000; 146 141)... . 


Total Inland Rev. 2065000 989, 802 1007771 27,099 29,194 


CustOMS..++eee8- 589, 000 392, 142 380,634 14,072 12,410 
Excise ...seecees 541,000 344,710 368,405 20,910 24,505 














Total Customs & f 

Excise ...cces. 1130000 736,852 749,039 34,982 36,715 
Motor Duties ....| 30,000) 5,433! 11,623 ... | 155 
Post Office (Net! + | 








Receipts) ...... be. one Sap FE ss sek 
Wireless Licences) 4,850 2,740 2,850) 500 540 
Crown Lands....{ 1,000 720 650) 70 
Receipts from Sun-! | 

dry Loans..... | 11,500 5,101 6,331 1,687 


Miscell. Receipts. .| 23,000 61,416 53,033 3,231 1,311 





(3265000 1802064 1831298 67,570 67,915 


Total Ord. Rev... 











Seir-BaLANcING ' } ' \ | 
P.O, & Brdcasting 114,100 78,650 77,900 2,000 2,500 


PD cescsicenves 3379100 18 1880714 1909198 69, 570) 70,415 
Issues out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
| payments 
| (£ thousands) 
; | eae jeer oes 
“xpenditure | mate, | April April Week | Week 
1945-46 Z | 2. ended ended 
Dec. | Dec. | Pe YS 
2, 4 y 
1944 | 1945 1944 1945 


| 

| 

sath 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE i 
int. & Man. of! 
Nat. Debt. . 


| 465,000 294,289 314,145 24, 405 24,858 
Payments to 'N! 





freland........ | 11,000; 5,376 6,237 

Other Cons. Fund! | | 
SCTVIOSS . 0000. 8,000 3,862 4,521, 9 16 

Rel ook. eas | 484,000 303,527 324,903 424,414 24,874 


Supply Services. . 5545282 3716813 3584818 147470 112144 


Wes insist 4020339 3709721 171884 137019 


5827282 4020339 3709721 171884 137019 


SELF-BALANCING | 
0. & Brdcasting, 114,100 78,650 77,900 2,000 2,500 


TO. wiutetetniend /5941382 4098989, 3787621173884 139519 
tamthiadlethh td Redes tM iced Reed aes 

A change has been made in the method of showing 
am excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
benditure under ‘ Total Supply Services” instead of 

ing shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary Tevenue. 














After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
im. 522 to £2,680,453, the other operations 
or the week (no longer shown separately) 
Increased the ‘gross National Debt by 
£73,719,522 to £24,144 million. 


NET ISSUES ({ thousands) 


Panne Tempeoney 4 Accommodation) Act, 1944... 6,000 


8,100 
NET RECEIPTS ({ thousands) 
Tithe Act, 1936............... er ees 420 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ Thousands) 
Net Receipts Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 46,780 2%, Conver. Loan, 
Nat Savings Certs. 16,400 ee 50 
3% Defence Bonds 32, 542 3%, Ter. Annuities 3,338 














24°, Nat. War Bds, Treasury deposits . 245,000 
1954-56 as ahaa a 67,010 
3% Savings Bonds, 
3965-75......0. 172,930 
“Other Debt ” :— 
Internal........ 52,615 
pxtermal....... 64 
Ways and Means 
Advances ..... 44,825 
Tax Reserve Certs. 10,731 
443,897 248,388 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
act Ways and 
Seeeey | Means Trea- | 
. Advances sury | Total 
Date ale Float 
Bank | is | Dent 
|Ten- | +, | Public} of | po%.1 
| der P | Depts. | Eng- we 
| Jand j 
~ 1944 ores tea eyey Fe a Bea 
Dec. 2 1470-0 Not available 
1945 | 
Sept. 1 1690-0) e 
» 8 |1690-0) ” ” 
” 15 |1690 0 ” » 
» 22 11690 -0) 


621-0 | 17-7)}'2122-0 | 6815-9 
Not available 


» 29; 4055-2 
Oct. 6 1690-0 


» 13 46900 ‘a ‘ 
” 20 31690 0 * z 
27 1710-0 2329-5 603-1} ... | 2088-0 | 6730 -6 


Nov. 3 1730-0 Not available 





” 10 '1750-0 ” ” 
» 17 |1770-0 | 3 
» 24 (1790-0 2296 ‘2 647 9] | 1843-0 | 6577-1 
Dec. 1 11810 - 0) Not available | 
TREASURY BILLS 
(t _mullions) 
| Per 
Amount | Average Cent. 
Dateoti | Rate | Allotted 
Tender of Allot- | at 
A — ment Min. 
Offered “F’ Allotted | ae 
o 
1944 | wi‘. 
Dec. 1 | 110-6 | 232-4! 110-0} 20 0-72 | 23 
1945 | 
Aug. 31 | 130-0 238-1 130-0 20 2-32 | 33 
Sept. 7 130-0 | 253:1; 1300, 20 2-02 | 2 
» 14/ 130-0 236-3 130-0) 20 263 | 37 
» 21 | 130-0 | 223-41 130-0! 1911-48 | 46 
» 28 | 130-0 251-4 | 130-0} 20 0-04 ) 31 
Oct. 5 | 130-0 | 244-7/ 1300} 20 O-11 | 33 
» 12 130-0 | 246-0 130-0} 20 0-12 | 32 
» 19 150-0) 235-2 | 150-0! 10 1-60 52 
» §©26 | 150-0 | 215-4, 1500) 10 1-95 | 61 
Nov. 2 150-0 | 223-5; 150-0! 10 1-67 | 55 
» .9| 150-0 | 233-3, 1500, 10 1-42 | 50 
» 16 150-0 | 233-5 | 1500) .10 1-52 | 51 
» 23 150-0/ 218-1 | 150-0; 10 1-53 46 
_»_ 30 | 140-0 | 216-4 | 140-0 | 10 0-29 54 


On November BO applic ations at £99 17s. 6d. for bills 
to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 54 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications at £99 17s. 7d. for bills to be paid for on Monday 
were ac cepted in full. £130 million of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for December 7. For the week ended 
December 8 the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to the maximum amount of £100 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}%, 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 














Week 3% 3% 24% 
de 2 N.S.C. Defence | Savings War 
me Bonds Bonds Bonds 
1945 Sa. Lae Se 
Sept. 25 7,391 | 28,164 | 30,174 
Oct. 2 7,011 19,264 | 17,863 
a coe 8,456 30,055 | 22,554 
ate 10,393 23,011 | 23,132 
a 9,490 23,957 24,873 
we 10,085 36,718 22,970 
Nov. 6 8,567 47,812 24,335 
a 7,772 40,579 18,838 
ae 7,215 47,791 10,162 
a a 6,799 40,297 6,343 
Dec. 4 ; 52,824 | 7,327 
Totals Pe Mam nage 
to date |1,488,564* | 928,555* (2,558, 12818 3,373,443t§ 





* 314 weeks. + 257 weeks. t 245 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Dec. 4th amounted to a total value of £72,450,365. 
Up to Nov. 24 Bota: of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £283,670,000 has been repaid. 


843 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 5, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes Issued : 
In Cireln. ... 
In Bankg. De- 


f 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
1,336,549,574 | Other Govt. 
Securities ... 1,338,272, 844 





partment .. 13,698,259 | Other Secs.... 701,135 
Silver Coin ... 10,921 
Amt. of Fid. 
SOI oong'e vate 1,350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bubion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
| ee 247,833 
1,350,247,833 1,350,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 274,104,838 
PR ease «od 3,235,081 | Other Sees. : 
Public Deps.*. 14,773,532 | Discounts and 
——----— Advances... 6,903,480 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 13,682,103 
Bankers... 219,023,535 —_— ee 
Other Accts... 57,167,795 20,585, 583 
———__—__—— | Notes. ....... ‘13,698,259 
276,191,330 | Gold & Silver 
Calerecs..<s 364,263 
308,752,943 308,752,943 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


({ millions) 





| 1944 | 1945 
| | 
Dec. | Nov. | Nov. Dec 
6 | 21; 2 | 5 
| | ! 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation ..... 1203 -7 1324 -6,1327 -6|1336 -5 
Notes in banking depart- | | 
ens. ios isaseae cK | 46-6 25-7) 22 6 13:7 
Government debt and 
epourities® . o's cicce cc's 1249-2, me 3 Pon 3 _—. : 
Other securities......... | 08 0-6 
Mac atten ncneee une } 0-2 o2 0-2 0.4 


Valued at per fine os... | 168/-, 172/3: 172/3, 172/3 
Banking Dept.: | 


Deposits : | { } | 
PERS bidntaunmandenes | 9-7 23-1) 10-4 14-8 
Ee a ee 181-6) 217-9' 250-2) 219-0 
I irs ince dawn sadn 56-7) 56-1; 57-7) 57°2 
UNG igDs oaks vaaienes 238-3 297-1 318-3 291-0 
Securities : 
Government. .........45 200-9 263-0; 277-2 274-1 
POURS, CO's. occ cive 24 12-0 11-3 6°93 
NE hd are ha. ale Coan 4es 13-8 13-8 24-4 13-7 
a bosire ai soa erarrener hu ate 217-1 288-8 312-9 294-7 
Banking dept. res. ........ 48-7, 26-2; 23-1, 14:0 
j ° o ° o 
o /oO o 9 
“ Proportion "........+++. 19-6, 8-8 7-2) 4:8 


* Government debt is £11, 015,100 ; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 300 million to £1,350 
million on July 3, 1945. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of silver remained at 70% cents per 
ounce thioughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
A Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a. a. & 
SE ree re 8&4 62 133 15 
a Rees dethiery Seinds wie 83 13 53...) 
BOR < tecacenewnvextne 83 14 133 15 
a Bos hi eeeeete ae 85 .§ 14 9 
si Riigidecsneeneerees 85 10 134 10 
~ iki. kisbiniate eae 8 1 14 #12 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
& ___—«& ~_thousands 














Week Aggegrate 
Ended | from Jan. I to 
. | Dee. Dec. | Dec. 
1, | 2, 1, 
1944 Ba | 1945 | 1944 1945 
| { 
Working days :-— 6 6 | 284 | 283 
Birmingham....... 1,948 2,697 | 83,217 | 85.306 
Oe ee 1,998 2,130 | 86,034 | 91,336 
DN Pink ess0s0% 734 698 | 31, 549 33,076 
MUECG 3S £4 wdedenaus 666 | 950 | 28,080 | 35,917 
BEE citodticueas 2,073 | 1,957 | 55,667 59,104 
OS eae 779 884 | 38,520 41,864 
Liverpool ......... §,532 6,536 245,978 | 263,091 
Manchester........ 3,563 5,265 157,943 170,906 
Newcastle......... | 1,720; 2,404 | 82,107 | 87,450 
Nottingham....... 426 19,349 22,317 
GeteNe o 5 5 oc. coe 1,211 | 832 | 43,935 | 43,672 
Southampton...... 191| 216 | 7.676 | 9,253 
eEEEnEnEntieeeen 
12 Towns......... 20,781 | 24,995 | 880,055 | 943,292 
Dublin ...,.......| 9,207 o7 | a0,973 | 367,276 | 6 | 402,562 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’'s 





| j | j 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks Nov. | Nov. | Nov. Nov. 








RESOURCES SS pe Re 30, 
Gold certifs. on hand and due 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
from Treasury ........... 17,957, 17,112, 17,111 17,110 
Total BOBINVOS on. ccceccenss ' 18,768 17,873 17,871 17,871 
Total cash reserves......... 242 232 230 235 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ...... | 18,553, 23,448 23,343 23,646 
Total loans and secs. ....... 19,152 24,045 23,975 24,440 
Total resources .....csccees 39,986 44,679 44,343 44,663 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn. ........; | 21, 370, 24,335 24,363 24,341 
Excess mr. bank res. ....... 1,200 1,250 1,210 1,520 
_ bank res. dep. .......0: 4, 761 15,994 15,937 16,261 
Govt. deposits ..........0+. 292, 579 410 557 
Total deposits .........- -| 36, 602 17,887 17,706 18,170 
Total liabilities ....... 39,986) 44,679 44,343 44,663 
Reserve Tatio. .... .scsscces 149 4% 42 3%) 42 -5% 42 0% 
BANK AND TREASURY i 
RESOURCES | | 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,688) 20,034 20,032 20,031 


Treasury & bank currency. . | 4,120 4,284 4, 297) 4,297 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation......../ 24,997) 28, 178) 28, =a 28,169 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... 2,626, 2,845) 2,682 2,826 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 








Oct. Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
25, 31, 2 
ASSETS 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
EE ks kanes scnsvbocaal 65,152) 65, 152 65,152) 65,152 
Private discounts and| | 
SRN ooo scpeaed | 33, 135) 39, «ou 43,343, 44,250 
Advances to State: 
WON... ko S0508 | | 490, 616 480, 506 490, 506 490,496 


(a) In occupation costs. | | 426,000 426,000 426,000 426,000 
(6) Treasury advances. | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 
(c) Fixed advances ....| 64, ae 54, ree 64, 506) 64,496 


LIABILITIES 
RR 517, 713 528, 945 534, 196 534,439 
Deposit total ........ 3 82,620, 76,399; 71,210 70,901 
{a) Govt. accounts..... 31,329) 30,793; 25,438) 23,401 


Other accounts ........ 51,291) — 45,772) 47,500 


BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 





Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
30, 7, 15, 22, 
Assets 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
SER Kuncass>b>veebhanoend 30,603, 31,166! 31,166) 31,166 
Foreign exchange .......... 5, 478) 4,983, 5, 19 4,76 
Private loans and discounts. . 512 "491 
RONG UPD. sé wanenev<d 47, 017) 47, 502) 46, 3221 44,812 
LIABILITIES 
OE crcandinecoeanneesee 66, 449 67, 230 66,874) 66,413 
Current accounts : | 
(a) Govt. accounts....... 6) 2 8 
(6) Private accounts ..... 4,503, — 4,554) 3,170 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 





Nov. wv. | Nov. ov. | Nov. Nov. 

25, 10, 17, 24, 

ASSETS 1944 | 1945 194s 1945 
ME oa éccithdinde te etepee 2°65; 2 “65; 2-65 
British Govt. secs. ......... 27-34 32-93, 33-84 4-05 
Sterling balances........... 1-65, 1-06, 1-00) 0-65 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ........ 31-81 37-09 37-44, 37-45 


NETHERLANDS BANK Million florins 





Nov. | Nov. | Nov Nov. 
5, 12, 19, 26, 
ASSETS 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Ee a eee 712-8) 712-8) 712-8) 712-8 
Foreign balances, etc.*. .| 4,519 -3 4,519-7 4,521 2 4,534 -8 
Home bills............ 0-1 O58 O05 05 
Loans and advances on | 
Current account ..... 142-2; 152-9' 165 147-2 
Of which to N.E.T.... 44:8, 44°38 44-8) 44°38 
Advances to Govt. ..... Nil Nil | Nil Nil 
Other OOS 56k 600008 109-9, 116-2, 119-3 1166 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ....| 1,361 0) 1,375 - 2 1,405 - a 1,450 -5 
Current accounts inn 
(b-GOWE, 5 d0écdscens | 2,408 - 5 2,486 - 5 2,459 4 2,490 +1 
(6) Govt. special..... 105-5) 105-5) 105-5) 105-5 
(c) Other..........- 1,137 -7 1,153 -4 1,066 -0| 984-0 


Of which blocked | j 

as result of | 
notes surrender) 739-1) 660-0 597-1 518-8 
Sundry accounts ...... 149 8 149 9 150 9 150 -0 


* This item includes cle clearing account balances. 
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RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


or eae | | 

= | Sept | a. | Oct, 

Assets 1944 | 1945 | 134 4 

Gold and ster. exch,........| 38- “08 73-60) 73 a3 wd 

Advances to State ......... 27- 44 22 +36) 22-12 22-04 

Investments, .............. 11-74) 11- “00) ll: * ll 
ca LIABILITIES 

emt MOONS, 6 60k ctecgee's 7-97 7 Pm 41- 

Demand liabs.: State...... | 7-5 7 8-86 9 29 “a 

Banks and others: isos ausdes 30- oH 54°19 53-27) 53. 53 

Reserve to sight liabs. nie *2%|70 *7% 70 -9% '79- “8% 


1 





CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 











| Oct. | Sept. Sept.) Oat 
15, 15, | 30, i 
ASSETS 1944 1945 | 1945 | 1945 

Gold at home.......... ocee = 243) 1,242) 1,242 1235 
Other gold and for. exch.....| 2,512! 2,340, 3,274 3,305 
Non. Int. Govt. bonds...... 93, 86) 86 
Treasury bonds...... sodweid 768, 751) 151) 145 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ........ 2,170, 2, 584, 2, 622 2,631 
Deposits : Government..... 496, 629 616 5% 
Banks .......... 1,547, 1,629 1,631) 1,659 
Certs. of participation ...... 168; 171 174 = 119 


Reserve ratio.............. 84 12% | 86 -7 7% 86: ‘8% |81- 872% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—CENTRAL BANKING 
BUSINESS 


Million £A's 


Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Now 


a3, | S, | 12, ] 19 

ASSETS | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 

Gold and balances abroad. . .|172 +78. 170 -23.171-74.174 65 

Australian coin ............ | 2-87) 2-88 2-88 2-% 

Govt. and other securities. .. 415 -39.407 -18 407 +18 407-33 

Other assets...............! ; ll 60) 11-94 12-56, 11-5 

LIABILITIES 

DOOD . vibains vadbbusssivact 188 Tt 189 -46 189- 6 190 -4% 
Trading banks deposits :-— | 

(a) Special accounts...... 227 -88,227 -88 227 -88 229-74 

(b) Other accounts.......) 27-09) 24-36 24-74 27-1 

Other liabilities............ (148 -05 139 -41 140 -65 158-03 





UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 





Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 54. eae: 





» Three months’ bank bills............!! 
os ee I RE oo hin nk ene cc’ i 


| 

| Unit of | 
Measurement 
od 


i Per cent. 5-498) 3-008 2-24) 2 “ 


\ Monthly Average 








5-26) 1-87, 1-18) 1-04 
4-47, 161 0-87, 0-7 


(244,000 sq. kms.) 
1. Electricity, public supply RIES: So ecconnants H| kw.-hbrs i 858 1,020} 2, 201 oe nen ai 3, — 
2. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ............ ' avg. daily sales ||... |. | 96, 1 
3 . Other merchandise .......... | in 1942=100 || ... | ea 100 105 8 I . 
4. UC 7g SRE Se ee . i 101) 98 98 
5. Registered unemployed G.B. (a) .......... | Thousands || 1,212 2,756) 1, i l 2 
6, Reta Monee. 3k. 6 85. cen ko cses . 1,276! 2,813, 1,690, 1, 1 
7. GMA 2.054 iidcckscecteskdeuskc PSs 118} 306, 21 
8. » E. and S. England (6) .............- “<4 142) 9 
ee Oo eS . 6 157 16 
10. » Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e)...... - 16 1 92 
ll. ” NE. England (4) . 280, 602 151; 75) 
12. » N.W. England (e) ‘s 285, 562) 14 
MS. SUNT ccepebbehsinadndivincanss ; fie tog TS 8 1 
14. » sectiand 2.000. .~ 156 378 = -217 12! 
re, er yer ee eee ; 116; 228) 127 
16. Northern Ireland ........... ° > 68) 16 7 21 6 
17. Industr. disputes. No. days lost.......... 3 6765 541 107 78 126) 151 
Wholesale Prices: Economist : ol | 
18. Cebtals aa MG oon ok cds ccecessbssiees 1929= 100 10-4 76-2) 93 110-1, 113-1 
BO. 9S QERbe Sede bo. 55.cccssesecsssensseeesi ‘ 100 72-8, 76-4) 95-4 118-3, 125 
Se, Sk Mase. Ul bvcastenveescapanaael 7 100, 55-4) 65-8) 93 100-7, 100 6 
* yaa ap" Sasn nanan nsa? so 29600270899 = _ S 3 5 aa 7 139-2) 142-0 
incl m BSUS. »< cwcwevt es dee » | . 120- 
o- of Living: Min. of Labour: | 7 = - 
S5....... SUR ech yatsesconsecepesbaeus ewpewus ™ 100) 81-8; 02-4 107-2, 108-7) 104-9 107-9) 
x ee 100, 87-8 96-4 115-1) 121-4 121-9 121 2 
25. Industrial securities, Fin. News ........... 4 1, 1935=100 | 102-0| 64-0, 78-1 68 2) 74 3 82 9) 100 -7| 
28. ME OR oy: dp? Sinn ose 1928=100 || 96-8 113-6 116-8 122-8 129-61 153. 9 134-8) 
27. Govt. Revenue, ‘cumulative if) ten dncechae | Mill. {'s 815-0, 827 -0 1132 -2.1495 -3, 2174 -6 2922 -4.3149- 2) 
28. ~ expenditure A Ree i 829-5 859 "5 1408 +2 3970 -7:4876 «3/5739 “9 5899 - ‘1 
29. Bank of Eng. : Notes in et re » 362-3, 258-5 5, 509-9 566-0 651- 
30.  , Bankers’ deposits (g)..-............ = 62-9 81-3, 102-8 110-0 121-1) 136-3) 1 
31. Govt. sec. banking Dept. (g) ....... vd 55-9 64-0. 107-0 143-0 142-8| 150-7) 181 
Citertng Bas ot (h) | 
a Se a Se eee " 1,738 1,791) 2,248 2,484 2,970, 3,376) 3,680) 
33. . Cash fw tinea a 194, ‘187 ar aes 311 et 
Bi ay AAA £680 064, ALE nscidsownsesee ; 229 «308,255, 366231 186) * 
35.  » Treasury Deposit Receipts........... i < a a oe a ae 642) 1,002! 
= ~ ee bbubh acdsee Sepevbnvcescte ! 2 a om poe af o T 750! 
é w Stvestments......ccvreccscerercve-s i} " | 1 
* Interest Rates: Bank rate............... 7 ok we 
39. 
= 
4 a 


__» Yield on 2% Consols .............. i 


(a) From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women ensuitable fo for normal full-time omatnguenntt': 


(6) From January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. 
(d) From September, 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. 
of Derbyshire included in North Midlands instead ot North-Western England. 


beginning in year shown. Monthiy tgures are cumulative. 


1943, the figures have been published at quarterly intervals. 


January, 1940. 


1, 
ro 
1-03) 1-03 1 
0-75, 1-00, 1-00 
_3:75|_ 3-76) 3-40) 3-12) 3 





| 
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(gz) Average of weekly figures. 


| 1929 | 1932 een 1959 | | 1940 0 | 108 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 || as Oct. 





806 -9 101-5 114-0 1161 -4 1178 61277 
60- i 184-9) 185-5 


1944 ie 1945 


Nov. | June 








July | Aue. |S | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 


pete: taal 





3,597| 2,652) 2,537, 2,474) 2,107 3,179 
— 1 106) 117,107 
osu 95. 102) a, eg sal 
wit 1 101 lll 114 a 
“ Sai iL > hag. ll “933 ah 
od ham Bat wae lee 
o Be ides re 19... 
° o- 4 7 - | 8 
ose aaa a a - 
oe f ce 
it Ba OR, Bo ea 
os ad 15) .. a3 35). 
ie 4 
oe eet | 
na. ie l one | 
16 





110: “114 1,108 
} 


112-5 111-4, 110-9, 111-4 1114 
123-2) iB 123-2 123-2) 123-2 123-2 1s 





1125) 9 113-9, 112-4) 112-4 112-4 Liss 
134 -6|| 161-4) 161-4, 161-4; 161-4, 161-4 1614 
127-6) 130-0, 130-2) 129- 3 


129-3) 129-4 1294 

109-1) 110-4 114-3 111 4 109 a 109-7 1097 
122-6| 124-3, 126-2 25-0 1 | 123-8 as 
[iia td i ie a ed 
613 Su8i142 an 893 - $e Titis $631 611654 
4 


pri te 


I 195 -32807 -3.3224 °1 3648-1 
3479 -5 3925-1 )1334-5,1771- 92195- Saat 1164 
227 -5| 220-0, 240-2, 2126 ms 
sia 260-7, 289 2, 277-9 264 


4,875, 4,898, 4,859 
500, 511 518) 515, 
181, 195 215, 189 
1,994, 1,993, 1,971 “— 


7 
1,123) 1,126) 1,146, 1,178 e 
2 2 2 a 
1-03) 1-03 1-03 105 ‘3 
1 1,00) 1-00 ‘2 
3-01] 2-62 2:8 27 2 
Since January 
(c) Includes Southern division befor 


91 ‘i als 









(e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary boy 
(f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. Annual figures are totals for financial ¥ 
(h) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 
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qasLe 1.—Imports and Exports for the Nine Months ended 30th September, 1945, compared with the same period of 1944 
and three- ~quarters the Totals for 1938. 
a ecetaao pasha yee 
Torat Imports | British Exports 
Val 000s z | ‘fate x Nos. of Index Nos, of 
— s ) | Value (£"000s) | Average Values Volume 
Cass AND GROUP m——_£—ast.C CC 4 se ee ee en o ee ee 
Three- Nine months ended or st? "Pieee. Nine scnthe ended ae | Nine Months | Nine Months 
quarters September 30 crease (—) quarters September 30 crease (—) | ended ended 
of year ee a in 1945 of year in 1945 i _Se pter tuber 30 | Septe mber 30 
1938 as compared 1938 eae as compared | Pe 
1944 | 1945 | Meth 1938 1944 1945 with fa38° | 1944 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
j—F00D, DRINK “& TOBACCO— Pie Pie 4 ae a 
Ps Conia ot GONE 05% c0 066 65%. 55,813,753 | | 48,756,450 62,291, 267 a 6,477,514 | 1,252,731 927,494} 1,428,073 |4+ 175,342) 196 180 38 63 
RB Feeding-stuffs for animals .... 8,564,438 | 674,634 | 2,204,738 6,359,700 523,900 23,912 37,276 |— 486,624 234 | 209 2 3 
€ Animals, living, for food...... 6,915,314 7,289245| 8.455.191 i+ 1,539,877 6,401 os “3 _ a oe os im 
D, Meat......-sccccesecernnsce 68,009,894 | 133, 344,351 86,002,971 \+ 17,993,077 925,424 173,482 321,636 |— 603,788 | 160 | 152 12 23 
B. Dairy produce. ......... +600. 60,010,482 | 66,864,874 | 67,793,350 + 7,782,868 834,248 430,688 | 2,066,697 |+ 1,232,449 153 199 34 125 
F Fresh fruit and vegetables .... 28,243,168 6,410,491 12,049,899 |— 16,193,269 295,523 282,928 398,552 |+ 103,029 209 | 209 46 64 
G. Beverages and cocoa prepara- 
TOMS «oe eee eee eee e eens 34,884,429 37,389,145 37,227,940 |+ 2,343,511 10,367,897 6,571,778 11,295,986 1+ 928,089 149 153 42 71 
H. Other food... ....ccccceccsece 42,682,570 | 68,509,179 61,478,221 |+ 18,795,651 9,027,639 | 1,638,898 16,314,213 i+ 7,286,574 | 226 221 8 82 
L Tobaccd .....eccccceccccsers 17,463,475 | 17,563, 835 | 40,179,101 |+ 22,715,626 | 3,686,178 5 | 3,396,092 8,557,017 | 4, 870,839 181 201 51 {| 115 
forar, Crass I........ 322,587, 523 386,793, 204 | 377,682,678 |+ 55,095,155 | 26,919,941 | 13,445,272 | 40,419,450 ly aneenson | “eo | 189 | 301 79 
——— rt i aes eee 
1.—-RAW MATERIALS & ARTICLES . | 
WAINLY UNMANUFACTURED— | 
A. Coal 3 Ca b@rter vewis 11,045 3,543 1,394 |- 9,660 28,054,729 | 3,874,639 3,929,627 |— 24,125,102 | 174 230 8 6 
B. Other non-metaliferous mining 
and quarry products and the 
Be... caves sercesecones 3,558,280 1,537,770 5,957,153 |4+ 2,398,873 793,227 191,693 385,971 |~ 407,256 150 153 16 32 
C. Iron ore and scrap........... 8,364,095 6,769,911 11,798,777 |+ 3,434,682 446,168 6,260 7,000 |— 439,168 - . t T 
D. Non-ferrous metaliferous ores 
and SEED. . evrskowscenssvc 12,251,940 16,020,411 16,433,543 |+ 4,181,603 1,723,586 13,022 8,172 |— 1,715,414 © s t 7 
E. Wood and timber............ 32,139,261 | 23,443,714 30,339,798 |— 1,799,463 53,450 | 64,726 66,876 {+ 13,426 . ° ° ° 
F. Raw cotton and cotton waste. . 22,184,721 26,084,898 38,532,125 |+ 16,347,404 344,159 5,948 47,443 |— 296,716 ° 154 t 9 
G. Wool, raw and waste, and 
woollen rags .........06+5 * 31,963,541 | 29,102,113} 27,975,514 |\— 3,988,027 4,697,132 67,199 1,268,541 |— 3,428,591 170 169 t 16 
H. Silk, raw and waste, and arti- 
ficial silk waste .........0. 1,546,623 1,606,071 1,478,557 |— 68,066 496,061 | 359,120 629,705 |+ 133,644 | 204 | 198 35 64 
|. Other textile materials ....... 8,831,581 8,587,025 10,741,506 |+ 1,909,925 | 201,626 | 2,353 3,815 |— 197,811; * ; t 1 
]. Seeds and nuts for oil, oils, fats, | 
resins and gums .........++ 22,946,907 41,656,757 34,893,591 |+ 13,946,684 | 2,170,379 | 92,092 736,396 |— 1,433,983 298 | 340 1 10 
K. Hides and skins, undressed.... 13,674,835 } 8,872,800 | 7,487,386 |— 6,187,449 | $31,094 1,014,211 822,198 |— 8,896 | 411 380 5» 26 
L. Pape?-making materials ...... 12,032,075 6 445,924 | 12,670,229 ag 638,154 | 885,239 | 25,247 71,829 |— 811,410 | ° iv t a 
M. Raber. os. vive sic. cancsee 8,627,469 20,828,473 8,786,982 |+ 159,513 170,442 | 32,661 155,776 j|— 14.666 160 | 248 12 | 37 
N. Miscellaneous raw materials and | 
articles mainly unmanufac- | | | 
ed. Sh 0 865 60406 op oF Eee | 17,835,229 | 9,542,500 | 10,733,200 {+ 2,897,971 | 1,825,031 | 515,495 | 1,197,329 |— 627,702 | 236 | 251 12 | 26 
Toran, Crass Hl ....... 185,967,611 | 206,301,910 217,829,755 | + 31,862, 144 | 42,690,323 6,260,666 | 9,330,678 - 33,359,645 203 | 215} 71 10 
lll.—ARTICLES WHOLLY OR MAIN- | | | 
Ly MANUFACTURED — | 
Coke and manufactured tuel . 6,224 | a |— 6,224 | 2,468,792 | 283,407 | 270,924 |— 2,197,868 | 184 182 | 6 6 
, Pottery, glass. abrasives, ete... 5,505,861 858,866 564,836 |— 4,941,025 | 7,207,582 | 6,620,068 9,081,296 |+ 1,873,714 | 178 194 52 65 
C. lron and steel and manufactures j | i : | | 
CRUE oo iin deen seks nase 11,112,034 25,460,284 5,481,348 |— 5,630,686 | 31,166,684 5,846,622 | 12,004,268 |— 19,162,416 | 146 151 13 25 
D. Non-ferrous metals and manu- | | 
factures TRDRE os .n cox ccee 30,612,892 | 53,623,656 18,476,835 |— 12,136,057 | 9,254,322 2,844,925 8,293,260 |— 961,062 i71 166 18 54 
E. Cutlery, hardware, implements | | 
and instruments........... 5,296,272 7,577,826 4,984,432 |— 311,840 | 6,770,765 5,633,425 7,116,686 |+ 345,921 162 174 =| 51 61 
F. Electrical goods and apparatus 2,330,104 14,992,989 18,216,422 (+ 15,886,318 | 10,072,804 9,982,182 9,786,666 |— 286,138 | 175 169 57 58 
G. Machine? .oic cbc sacase aces 16,378,895 33,400,633 17,889,739 |+ 1,510,844 | 43,400,674 28,847,518 33,022,328 |— 10,378,346 164 169 40 45 
H. Manufactures of wood and | 
|. ee St Caer eye 4,715,081 6,717,258 10,828,906 + 6,113,825 873,417 141,196 348,613 |— 524,804 323 277 5 14 
1. Cotton yarns and manufactures 2,351,448 2,177,404 1,703,432 |— 648,016 37,260,555 26,046,073 31,730,199 |— 5,530,356 221 250 32 34 
J. Woollen and worsted yarns and | 
Manufactures ...s.cccccses 2,878,582 303,150 1,507,472 |— 1,371,110 20,110,214 10,898,220 15,509,675 |— 4,600,539 184 202 29 38 
K. Silk and artificial silk yarns and ; 
Manufactures . o's. 0000530. 3,709,612 | 1,893,094 | 2,339,971 |— 1,369,641 | 4,126,621 | 11,385,958 | 13,387,980 |+ 9,261,359 | 229 238 121 136 
L. Manufactures of other textile 
materials o.icssebecnceces 3,454,498 6,559,744 6,682,372 |+ 5,227,874 7,993,024 3,888,207 5,024,495 |— 2,968,529 | 255 262 19 24 
D. Agpeedl .. ccdcswevescnves>s 6,020,892 2,068,710 | 4,550,114 |— 1,470,778 | 6,386,447 3,351,274 7,589,081 |4+ 1,202,634 | 193 201 27 59 
N.. Footwter. (oto oe ech os 2,095,760 86,088 434,328 |— 1,661,452 1,471,947 609,181 786,664 |— 685,283 195 182 21 29 
Q. Chemicals, dru dyes and 
giles = i cstaee 10,209,520 | 18,038,591 | 15,830,109 |+ 5,620,589 | 16,709,842 | 20,421,510 | 26,614,813 |4+ 9,904,971| 155 | 158 | 78 | 100 
. Oils, fats and resins, manufac- 
cond... bed Pekan dspasbes 33,052,864 | 168,718,008 | 128,658,523 |+ 95,605,659 4,024,122 997,021 2,114,835 |— 1,909,287 207 198 12 27 
Q. Leatherand th 
of. A a if ‘ eee — R a 4,830,219 2,753,748 3,083,210 |— 1,747,009 2,957,326 897,063 1,213,313 |— 1,744,013 185 193 16 21 
R. Paper, cardboard, etc........- 11,131,497 4,572,642 9,235,939 |— 1,895,558 5,197,735 2,910,591 3,687,006 |— 1,510,729 | 214 223 26 32 
S. Vehicles (includ it 
ships fa a ee 3,399,479 5,141,679 4,232,467 |+ 832,988 33,470,616 7,612,922 10, 918,047 |— 22,552,569 195 185 12 18 
Rubber manufactures... ..... 587,423 339,509 161,315 |— 426,108 | 1,237,271 252,378 | "448,086 |— 789,185} 195 | 226 | 10 | 16 
J. Miscellaneous articles wholly or 
mainly manufactured = 15,654,031 | 5,461,647 | 6,620,727 9,033,304 | 21,772,859 | 12,012,125 | 13,140,367 |— 8,632,492 | 184 | 182 30 | 3 
Torat, Cuass III ...... | 175,333,188 | 360,745,526 | 261,482,407 |+ 86,149,309 | 273,955,599 | 161,461,866 | 212,088,602 |— 61,844,997 [amo | ass | 33 | 42 
1 \ SS a ee Ce ee 
W—ANIMALS, NOT FOR FOOD— | 2,488,844 | 1,890,129 | 2,944,203 |+ 455,359 809,525 | _ 135,995 65,352 | 262 | 307 | 10 | 28 
V.—PARCEL POosT— 3,254,534 | 21,139,923 | 11,143,953 |+ 7,889,419 Bh owes 9,013,104 | 3,519,351 440,956 | ;. % 22 57 
TOTAL, ALL CLASSES ' 689,631,700 | 976,870,692 | 871,083,086 | + 181,451,386 | 353,066,490 | 184,823,150 271,745,961 |— 81,320,529 320,529 | 178 | 185 29 42 
TaB_Le II.—Source of Imports TasBLeE III.—Destination of U.K. Exports 
(£ million) (g million) 
Three- Nine Months ended Three- Nine Months ended 
quarters September 30 A quarters September 30 
Area of Year of Year 
1938 1944 1945 1945 
196 -7 34-0 63-3 France and Northern Europe .......e.seeeee 105 -0 29-8 . 
urope 36-2 29-1 25-6 Rest of Europe............... ate bens Miers 24-4 9-3 14-3 
R i 15-5 19-9 22 6 Other Mediterranean countries ............... 9-4 9-4 12-9 
eet Of MM ssp sukenibns + +asenss uaeascers 32-9 74-9 59-7 Dats WE MINN. 6 0 os ss pv vn narednnave tense, 47-3 368 51-3 
nemy and enemy-occupied countries in Asia* 28-3 0-0 0-0 Enemy and enemy-occupied countries in Asia® 19-4 oo 0-3 
Reet @8 Gist aaednasarsnaaesseuneeke 61-8 63-2 60-3 Rest of Asia ............ aan piatoseeras os 37-5 24-8 32-3 
OND. st sis sodnanidn bbehe eunekteensan os 90-5 76-3 91-1 CMMs sss kes ve cris cute oectee absesscnses 43-6 34:7 35-9 
Un A on per ae  bcxanaaeheasi nee 149-5 554-5 447 6 POL EMNINION Fa, sie hagaceeevenenses tes 33-0 27-9 31-6 
‘ral America and West Indies . ase 26 -0 39-6 39-4 Central America and West Indies ......... eos 79 §-1 6-0 
WD GONE i Facicascsteadshanssen<e jase 52-2 85-4 61°5 OUT NIE i v's os 5a 60 cep eke6s oieeaeen ce 25-6 7-0 116 
Total, British countries ......... 384 +2 Total, British countries ......... 5 150-3 
Total, Foreign countries .......- 592-7 Total, Foreign countries......... 3 121-4 
TOTAL, ALL COUNTRIES..... 689-6 976 -9 871-1 # | — ‘TOTAL, ALL COUNTRIES..... 271-7 
wf Including Burma and, all other countries which have heen in enemy occupation. Seen hatin tn eam oem 
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COMPANY RESULTS (November 21, 1945, to December 5, 1945) _ 
EEE ae Sere os eee Sete See seniciis 
a ; “a tl 1 » . 
j t Prece : 
Net | Available | —_ ion oS receding Year 
Year | Total | Deprecia- | Profit 1 i moment memes Pri 
Company : | Profit | tion, etc. after Deb. | Distribu- | of. oe «fae | To Free in Total Net J 
pat Ended Interest tion _ Div. | Rate | Reserves Carry Profit Profit Ori 
| ! | Forward 
| a ; aieiageoadialedaniiaiile 
Peter ts ae eT pre eete , ee 
Err £ Coa. eT £ te % 
Srotasien, Oe. { 175,000 1% | |= 3,120 | 1,249,239 | 185,999 
, 180,630 458,522 | 8,750 | 999 | 1 
Ansell’s Brewery Limited. ............ | Sept. 0 as | 34.958 233,428 | «11,950 24,000 10 iT 9203) ARTS | 6574 
ee ee srsseesess | eet 30 | 598815 | 207.579 | 395,766 19.500 182.400 20 + 5679 8356 | 203,314) yy 
ney 7 | Sept. 30 | 625,282 185,616 | 335,066 | 21,958 163.056 | 18t (+ 602) 595,157 | 185.935, 1 
oan aedie | Sept. 30 | 200,685| 90,035 140,671, 13,800 78,105) 19. | — 1,870 | 206,618 | 106,941 | jy 
seems epaulets ti Sept. 30, 510,038 14655 104,451 220,428 | «16,425 87,500) Mt |. + 2 526 | $14,508 | 105-430 | 1 
Cee ikeatbail ‘iiuos ting 2 | Sept 30| 92.365 | 750 15,789 30,760 1,925 6,000 | 20 | S000 + 2,864) 72, 14.553 | 9 
Cheltenhatn Original Brewery Co. 6... | Sept. 30{ 162922 |... 88.793 143,692 29,570 44,250 15 | 14,070 + 46,821, 78559) j5 
Cheltenham Orieimal Brewery Co. ..... | Sept: 30) MSI) sigrn| Geese | lenis || asees| seat | to | shoes — 43,009 | 449357 | 56.000) 
eremeaida score ee | Sept.30, 298102! 36.680 90.194 6,900 22716 | 17} | 6,500 + S64) 218.465 | 56.815 | 
Morgan's Brewery Co......0eeeeseeeee oot. 30 | 349,494 1,500 65,630m $1,454 | 42,000 15,000 | 7 eee fo “oe | sstin | 70,321 1} 
eeneoe fe. v1 | See | Saese| 84,243 175,526 | 11,750 72,409 20F | + 4M) 528176 | n049 | ah 
Phipps (P.) & Co. ..... sgashaws benny) font. ss | $579 48 Dr. 2177 599 | = es am etl #010 xi 
ian. | Sept. 30, 270,998, 10,308 51651 68,090 4690 42,936; 17k | 5,000 — 5, 636 | Nj 
ee ‘Joshos} ea: Terk Fare 30! 461,765. 249.924 340,823 40.000 155,000 | 15 | 75,000 i <i | 457,665 216.115 \ 
Tetley (Joshua) § m Limited........ | Sept. . oo 00150 15,000 48. ! - | 2 
NawNCoal, trom and Steal ce ed ato 20 15,014 || 47,254) 18,553 45 
Limited 148,965 3,825 30,000 ee 5 553 | 
Snevd Collieries Limited............+- a = = meee Sees tins ‘Peas | “le.075 ~ 6,250 | 123 5,000 — 19,672 $6,755 11,324 12) 
as beenaeel ssi ad veaes Oct. 31 2,254,723 227,528 808,195 1,482,361 28,998 615,218  32h(e), 150,000 + 15,979 | 2,345,038 824,048 | 29, 
Tube Investments Limi o* 254, 27,52 | : 
Financial, Land, &c. a | 2.898 Dr. 37.982 17,077 | s i ‘pee = — 37,283 | 42,182 2,023 Ni 
Bovril Australian Estates..........00¢ an. SL} 49,352 »89 3128, ’ i 31/500 148,085 | 1]} i— 5,524 , 339,479 137,158 19 
Daily Mail & — nnn re | = 30! 352,196 eve 174,061 319,601 . Ss coo L as } chy | a 
Le | 53,076 | 23,808 48,075 | | | 50,129 7 
Aerated Bread CO... ...+-++++++++0. ; Soe > | 108:790 10,000 y0e790 «150274 | 48000 | 55-200 (224-852 27,500 |— 22,910 98,981 96.98] 10-4 
Strand Hotel Limited ............0- .* ° eee ! 
en Sone Se. 403,500 - 112,500 7+ 21,000 + 2,000 | 1,165,100 132.500 12) 
SE en thy)" sireet | Bet 3. | oiesses | °° | dea'sie | 22se12 | S957 | 7a679 | 25k) 75:00 [2880 | 171.025 | lea776 45 
ees tiie ot | Aug. 7, 370,270, 50,000 | 296,270 373,186 e928 157.126 | 15, 100,000 + $2.20 | 0.426 | 214425 
Sane <iseren) SAAS «»2++--8senee | Sept. 30 | 133,896 | 31.764 101,382 «379.443 | «18,530, 20.475 | Th ~ ft SRST) TESTS | sss 
ar tae July 31} 198857) 22113 48,277 997s | 4.725, B21) Ge + BSSAO | BLASS AST | 
. eT 3 see eee eee eee eee eeeee % , Y ' ; 
Westland Aircraft ied : cman ewan’ | June 30, = 44,893 | es 31,264 56, ‘ | ek aie op 
. i} ; | ry } + ee j > e ww 
Steaua Romana — svsgeesée sues June 30 | 18, of 7,623 51,853 i | ‘sds os He a y 
_ ij | i j r. 333) Nil 
Bukit Lintang Rubber Estates........ | June = 2 1s | Dr. = De. — 90 | 1.364 401 | 
Tanjong Malim Rubber Co 1 bb aeneeosee | — 31 491 | Dr. 177 7.507 wk 177 | 91 Dr. oe Nil 
Tarun (Malay) Rubber Estates........ . 735 Dr ORS 519 | . 283 | 823 Dr. 593. Ni 
United Lankat Plantations Co......... Dec. 31 . 3) | 
. . i | } j { 
Shipping | + 48331 67,138 32,139 
Manchester Liners Limited ......02.65 | Jane 30 | 82,971 32,971 | 65,122 | 11,443 16,695) Th 
| j j ? 
Shops and Stores | 2.492 | cs 11.891 5 ‘ l4+ 4,281) 55,549 13,1495 
B ritish Oversee as Stores Limited ....... = = anees aa ae i 3000 | 20,000 | 20 000 j4. 1,055 sams 28,251 2 
iberty Mp escccceceseusoneeses F ,. . ose , | 2 15 7188 + 3 
Lillywhites Limited........cecccccce . | Aug. 31 50,413 1,761 17,001 21,457 i 2,750 } | | 
i 4 . . 
Eo 9 | 1,500 2,406; 10 | 1,500 |— 237 | = 23,247 7,690 15 
Canling Ty oe a ces | Jue 30 | 20.808 $461 oes 17933 | ase 5.130 6 /  —-1,500 " 231 | 28% 519 : 
aroma lea lo. 0 Vv sate eeeneee ’ ? j i 12'255 | : i 9 
Empire of India & Ceylon Tea ........ . 3 | 59,555 “ 19,203 31,542 i 6,798 2, | | | 
wad | | : Th | 5,000 + 1697 | 42,982) 8,682) Ni 
ister, Clay & We 60,503 8,000 17,460 32,346 5,625 5,138 000 
eee eS Toe ixteovaposbaoane | — = 70,375 | 40,000 67,108 128,203 | on | si,008 2 | 25,000 |+ 11,034 | et “a us 
North British Rayon Limited ......... | June 30 61,566 | 22,243 9,382 25,169 || 2,250 ’ i “ j l 
i ‘ j ' j j 
ee | 30 | 23,524 | 4,937 7,002 | 3,025 90; 3 | 2. {+ dow | 23,033 | $953 | 3 
ee ee ee | Xp ept.30| 97/449 | 26.753 79405 || 14175, 8400; 4 | 4000|+ 178 ] Suse} mae) 
tuoi, Sept. 30} 72.245 | 19.416 45.729 | 9.062 7.500 | «2,000 + «854 | ga.50R | 17.819| 
Tavestors’ Mortgage Security Go. ...... | Sept: 30 | 210,372 | 79.044 | 104.294 | 28,359 35.922 | 9h | 15,000 | 237 | 205,905 15.718 
Scottish National Trust Co............ Sept. 30 117,235 t ’ i ; ; os at eaees igs 3 
ity & Commerci 44,174 | 19,724 31,383)... 19.714) 3h | 5 Ae ioe : 
ee eee Tae ts) eee 79,828 124,813 43,987 12.4008 | «30,000 1.559] 245,995 T5414) | 
ee Second Scottish Investment 4 O..+ | Sept. 30 84.407 | 23,908 | 50,590 | 11,813 7,087 | 4 | ese i+ 5,008 | 80,038 ar 268 | i 
Saqineiiean aviaieet Mie. 7.12, | Oct. 31, 75.164 28691 50,645 | 22500 600 2 |) : + Boh} 70,200 | 30,268 | | 
Third Converdon Investment Trust... | Sept.18 |  ikess | 6.169, 1659) ... | aaah) 4% | [+ L748) 1L42., 5.828) | 
‘Third Conversion Investment Trust.... | Sept. 18 | 12.868 | 32,505) 124416 | L815) 1812) 9 + Seep mee) ets | 
' ‘ j ™ | \ L 
Viking Investment Trust ...........4 : | July 31 | 33,357 aise | 71465 | SL) 24,587 | 58 | | 
Sear Seman | | | | — 3583) 172,861 61859 5 
So maekie . | June 30} 163,712] a... 43,417! 60,026 24,500; 22500) 5 | 2. | 583 | . 89 | 
AEs. Portland Cévwent Manutactarers | bee St | 1,555 361 | 405,009 | S59,617 | 768,388 |) 137,500 | 400,000; 20 | =... [+ 2127 | 1,662,595 | 546.00) 
heen hed Talkin NR ai ds cian e | June 30 9,475 ae 314 Dr.183,567 wie a me odd 1 314 t ions 93882 10 
Aton terior erg 29! 327,202) 38,878 = 22,416 | 60.526 |, «97,500, 14842) WO | lft 4 w9.905 | 2h a 
% Berisford (S. & W.) Limited ... 2.2... t.30; 14313; ... | 60,517; 99.080 7,500; 47,250; 22 | ... |+ 5,767 | 63.220) Ot | 
British Piston Ring Co. .............. Tuy 31/ 32093) | 38.862; 78,158 == 2000, «11.250, 15 | 25,000 it $13.) SRST) Se Tt9 | 
Raitish Portland Cement Manufacturers | Dec 31 | 87506 | 785382 | 402,996 | 652,005 || 100,000; 300,000) 15 { 1+ 2196 | 2211 | 455-708 | 
Carr & Company, Limited ..........+. Sept.30 | 72,300; 12,450 57,841 Sacer 19.500 $0,000 10 | 5,000 |+- 530k i noe oy Bl 
ee MME coas- cokasen - SL) 44251) ww. | 52,752 742) 18,750 w+ j= 1,999 || 46, eee 
Dick (RO J) Limited. 22200200000 Aug. 31 | 39,732 | 121 18,125} 31,552 |) 7,312 1312} 15 | $000 |— 1,499 || 38.882) 1h 
Electric & Musical Industries ........, | June 30} 153,067 | . | 350,085 | 403,445 15525 119018, 8 | .. |+ 15,542 | 253356 | BS | 
Fairfield Shipbuilding & Engineering. . ‘| une 30 | 102,513 oe ' 37,888! 96,020) 15000) 12500 10 | ; i+ 10,388 i ease 96.237 
Ferranti Limited ............sseee000 | June 30 150,988 | 39,830 90,678 167.149 "17,500 18,000 6t | «72,817 |— 17,639 | ano aes | oe 
tne Aug 31 | iseer2| ‘W260 8.239 Bross eizs 18.780 30 | $8000 12 BiSe4 || 150.059 60,940 | 
Fonte Clark Limited ovv-tsc.sssscc. | Sepa | 640M MIT | 08669 S357 S000 a |e EG | 97,993 42.078 | 
;oodacre (William) & Sons ........... une 30! 85968' 5 547' 13.074! 20163) 7.025; 6019, 5 | -.. eS 30 | 1454s | ieco2 | 2 
RA. uly 31 _33,595 7,404 23,467 26.457 | 6.535! = 1.813) 20 | 10,000 + 5,119 | 60,069 10m | 0 
Kelly’s Directories Limited ........2.. ar. 31 327,917 ; 123,075 212,555 24,750 43,697.20 50,000 + 4,628 | 318,109 oe | 6 
Lenne Chemie Cae....:-.lcsseene. June 30 27,397 4547/6350 | 1606 | 134s 2 | ei S| AEE Sess x 
J <r... eer. »30 «152.560... ; 000 | }000 + 4,356 | ois | i 
Liverpoo! Womtenmtag Os. i higaenges Sept. 30 | SAB145 | og | SRSTS | 118.525.) 2938 40,625 124 9 20,013 |; $28,008 | eis x 
Palestine Potash Limited... .......... Dec. 31 | 170,363/ 55,000 18467 | 32.359 . = age 730. mT 203 | 9891s | Shee | 
~ | 39,836) 77,402 s 32,625 225 . i+ Tan ; On| NM 
Rayne (H. & M.) Limited ............ Aug. 20/ 41,704 | 38836 | an Sams | 3 
601 15,674 6,589 5,500| 5 oe 73 
Smith (Stephen) & Co. ........s.2000. April 50 | 52,245 y 5 [tee ees 93743 
t.30 | 55,211 | 46,331 | _ 57,600 a 60,0600, 5 | 2. 729 , pa 
fee kerteaety ccs (pee | ees! = | Seal fe) oe Gee] a | cable Sais she 
OMI: nepasds uly 31 | 187,453 9 707 | :000 |— 9, r ee 
Welesiye (beri tienes”. lmnede ! t. 30 | 83,330 -- | 37,894! 173,433 || 6,500 21,750 14 | “+ oan i aoe a 58 | 10 
Yorkshire Dyeing & Proofing ......... June 30/ 57,380 | 8,294 23,734 58,062 s 9,500 10 | + 14, | ‘waa Wieaneel 
eetiutagh ss <tes ced stent Reet Eat tee eae ms 
Totals (£000s) : No. of Cos.! ms 275 one | 4508 1.004 le 20,557 6,809 
mber 21, 1945, to December 5, 1945 86 | 19586 1514 6.907) 18.754') 1,908 8 | ce | 59485 
jeune 1: 1945, to December 5, 1945.. | 1,970} 418040 | P8161) 165.421 201,176 | $8,603 92S) | 18,796 + ¥,309 | rm 
; ee om "a5 id F T fed adi baa: 10 per cent 
"ree > Tax. k) 15% Paid F f Income Tax. (v) Rate not stated. “@ Inc Indes Special Distribution, 
¢ Free of Income Tax oF re pn Fo c i Rott Tice ane ee cinpiases ait ones 
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ONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 





, e || 

5 Jto Dec 4 i as! . 

| $ “f 1945 
i | Low 3 etal 

i} 
81} | Consols 2$%............ i U 
09 | Consols rh (after 1957).-) | 
i z Conversion 2% 1944-49. | E 100 
101}. +| Conversion 3% , 1948-53... 1 E 10145 | 
4 1054 || Conv. 34% (after 1961) .-| B | 1054 | 
mj} (99H Exchequer Bds. 13° i) E 100 | 
ey, 6 7_~St«sé«éuunding 23% 19: oy ee 988 | 
Pool | Funding 28% 1952-57.:-/ L | 100#xd 
) 100i Funding 3% 1959-69 | L 101 | 
i 1124 4% 1960-90....|| E 1123 | 
3101p | Nat, Det, 3% 1954-58... ‘ E | job | 
* “go | War Bonds 24% 1945-47.' E | 1004 | 
1 | 100 | War Bonds 24% 1946-48.|, E 1004 | 
4 «100 «= War Bonds 2 “0 1949-51.) LL 101 

ij} 100} ~~ War Bonds 2)% 1951-53.) L 1003 | 

1: 100 War Bonds 24° % pee © 100% 
» | 100 Wat Bonds L 100 | 
4 100% | Savings Bds. & igenes. ‘i L 1014 | 
lt ef vings Bds. 3°, 1960-70. L 100 | 

1 | 100 Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75. L 100% 
4 | 112q° |, Victory Bonds 4%....... it 113, | 
+ | 301} | War Loan 3% 1955-59... | 102% | 
3} 102 War Loan 3§ % aft. 1952. E | 1024xd, 

i; 94) Local Loams 3%......... Ui | Bk 
*To redem eth Eearliest date ; 


ption, " assumptions 
tyield). Net yields after allowing for tax at 9s. - in the & 


Year aries 


| Jan. to Dec. 4 





| 
| Name of Security 


ft | Low ree 


| 99} 
i | 1128 
% | 1033 


mo | 985 
1 | 99 


w | 9 
oe 








u %3 
i 104 


00} 

t 

S64 | (88 
2 | 8 
0 | 39) 
4 

M4 

51} 

44 

04 

5} 

~ Prices, 
jan. lto Dec 4 


195 
High | Low 


a) Interim div. 
(f) Yield 10% basis. 
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na 
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fedtase 
~ 


oe; 
Ww 
coc 


Dom. & Col. Govts. | 


| 99 | Birmi 1 23% 1985-37. 

100 — { +. 5865 seuss | 

| | % 1963-66 ...... } 
) 4 Lee es. ods 


| 100° | Liverpool 3% 1954-64... .| 
| 105 | Middlesex 34% 1957-62. ... 
} 


| Foreign nments 


Brazil 4% 1889 A. Int. 14° 


63 Brazil 5% 1914 A. lat. 3$%), 


2 Chile 6% (1929) Int. 14% 


> 
~ 


51 S. Paulo Coffee 74° A. 24% 
65} Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds. . 
73 Uruguay 33°, Assented. . 


Last two 
Dividends Name o! Security 


=. (6) e)_ 


eH ~ Railways 


Nil | Antofagasta 5% C. Stk. Pf. .! 


Nile B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord, Stk.. 


3 ¢ San Paulo Ord. Stk. | 
2 a\Can. Pacific Com. $25...... 


| 2 a! Great Western Ord. Stk. 
244 |G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 





2 a LMS. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk.. 
lja_ London Transport ‘ C’ Stk.’ 


c| 2 ¢| Southern Def. Stock....... 
2}a@ Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.|| 


j Banks & Discount 


c 

| 

@ Bank of New Zealand {1 .. 
a 

a | Barclays (D.C. & O. ao £1. || 


IOP UNIEHAOO LP 


8 a| Midiand Bank £1, fully paid || 





= 
CAagGan 
geoeocr ea 


} rastenioater nar £8. ( i paid.. 


ae 


6 b Gen. Acedt. £1, 12/6 pd. . 


6/-6 | Phoenix £1, fully 


68a | tite ‘Prudential {1 ‘A’.......... i 
1 y Bs \\ aes A alive fl Weawa add i 
Bitten 

a | Roy pa a 


i 
+15 +) Den. Ratentf Ord. Stk. oe 
Distillers Co. Crd. Stk. ql. 
18 , ‘Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. ma" 
Ta ‘Ind Coope &c, Ord. Stk. 
13 6) | Mitchells & Butlers Ord. i 


'S. African Ord. Stk. f1..... 


3: a ie As Walker Ord. Stk. fi." 


14 6. |'Watney Combe Def. Stk. £1'! 


(6) Final m. (c) Last two yearly divs. 
h) Allowing for exchange. 






02 
102§ 
964xd 1 18 
“L=latest date; U= 
t | Assumed life, 17 yrs. 6 ak. 


Price, | a | Yield. 


Argentine me 3° Bds. 1972... 
671 Austria 4}% Ctd. 1934-59. | 
40 


Chinese 5% 1913.......... 
903 Portuguese External 3%...') 


24 LN-E.R 4 4% Ist Pref. Stk. | 
2} L.M.S. Ord. Stock......... 


2 | Alexanders {2, {1 pd....... i 

a Bank of Australasia {5..... ij 

6 Bank of England Stock .... 
Bank of Montreal $10...... 
Bank of New S. Wales £20. . 


Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1..... “i 
b | Chartered of wil eres | 


7} Martins Bank {1.......... 


Nat. Dis. (A.) £24, any paid) 
| Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid...... l 
_ Royal Bank of ootiand Stk) 
| Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pd. 
| Union Discount £1 Stk. ....) 


a |Auiance £1 él, rally paid onions 
6a Atlas £5, £1} paid......... I 
Commercial om Bie dad \ 


10/-a | Lon. & Lanes. £5, £3 pd... .| 
| ¢17}a Peart £1, full pe | 
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1004 
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654 
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76 
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1945 | 
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ll 
53 
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98/3 
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| 77/6 
| 58/9 


9 46/9 38/5 
7 eae 111/204) 
13/9 
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(k) Includes 2 one 


29/6 


15/4} 


28 /- 


| 37/1h | W/ 
|, 54/6 
\, 59/3 


39/6 


27/4} | 
5/1h 


58/9 


61/- 
48/- 
34/9 
58/3 
100/6 


l 98 ari 
| 24/8 
| 


64/6 


228 


al payment 10% 
tax free, yield basis 273%. 


Yield* || Jan. ltoDec 4 
1945 


£ 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 


| ers | 50/74 | 


| 54/3 | 40/- 


| | 25/- 


0/- 
91/104 80/- 
| Ss 
| 27/- 
| 85/6 
38/- 
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| 38 
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$1 60c \$1 
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Name of Security 





ron, Coal and Steel 

a\ Baboork & Wilcox Ord. {1.. 
Bolsover Colliery Ord. 

| Brown (John) Ord. 10/=. | 

'Cammell Laird Ord. Stk. 5/-|| 

aan On Stk. Be aes. 





a> 
ssorBerdgs¥ al 
RRO eRASA 


od 


Keen 
Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- ee | 
c Harland & W. Ord. Stk. £1. 
24a |Powell Du Ord. Stk. él) 
+44 b Staveley Coal Ord. Stk, {1.. 
ass c (Stewarts and Ord. Def, fl 
| sg (J.) ‘A’ Stk. ii 


Nil c lataacharn Aun God. Sth 1 
5 c¢ Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. a 
8 ¢) British Celanese Ord. 10/-. 
33a Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. ti 
5 b Courtaulds Ord. Stk. {1 4 
244 English S. Cotton Ord. {1.. “{ 
4 c Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. {1.. 

5 b Hoyle (joshua) Ord. Stk. 2/- | 
We Lanes. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1. 
17} c |Patons & Baldwins Ord. {1. i 

Electrical Manufactg. i 
10 ¢ | Assoc. Elect. Ord. Stk. £1. ..!) 
... |B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. fi) 
15 6 \|Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5; 
10 c English Electric Ord. Stk. {1\\ 
17} ¢ a Electric Ord. Stk. £1) 
Gas and Electrici 
3a county of London Stk. {1.. 
23a Edmundsons Ord. Stk. P 
1. 


{| 


23a (Gas Light & Coke Stk. £1. 
445 |North-East Electric Stk. 
3 a | Scottish Power Ord. Stk. £1.) 
| Motor and Aircraft } 
20 «c \ Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-....)) 
14 ¢ ''B.S.A. Ord. Stk. {1........ li 
4 @ ||Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-.| 
10 ¢ |\De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1. .|| 
6 c ||Ford Motor Ord. Stk. {1... ‘| 
15 a ne ee, 5/-..) 
12}  |\Lucas (Joseph) Ord. {1..... 
+7} 6 Morris Motors 5/- Ord. Stk. 
20 er ~~ ao Qa... 
iP 
§ 6 \Cunard Ord. Stk. fi Spcule 3% 
6 6 \|Elder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord. iil 
6 ¢ Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1), 
8 bjiP. & O. Def. Stk. f1........]] 
6 c |\Roval Mail Lines . Stk. £1) 
5 ¢c| Union Castle Ord. Stk. Eh is 
i Tea and Rubber 1 
Nil - | Anglo-Dutch of Java {1..../| 
74 6 || Jokai (Assam) Tea {1...... i 
Nil c London Asiatie Rie. 2/- eel 
Nil c | Rubber Ptitns, Trust 4] 
Nil ¢ [United Sua il exdws ss eel 


5 «a ae. Ord. Stk. £1. I 


| s Ord. /- i} 
@ | Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. 1 | 
$244 (Shell Transport Ord. Stk. {1)) 
§ a/|Trinidad Leaseholds {1..... i 
| Miscellaneous { 
12} 6 | Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-....! 
10 ¢ |, Assoc. P. Cement Ord. {1.. 
a || Barker (John) Ord. {1 ..... 
32 c | | Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-. | 
2 a British Aluminium Stk. 1. . 


| +10§ c |'Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. “il 


8 a British Oxygen Ord. Stk. {1) 
4 c\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. ....|) 
12} a@ | Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 ....... i) 
10 a | De La Rue (Thomas) Ord.{1 |) 
8 c¢!} Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. £1) 
8 ciiElec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/1 
¢ |\Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.) 
7 Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-|' 
1245 | \Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1... .|} 
: c |Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-. | 
a Imperial Chemical Ord. £1. |: 
int imperial Tobacco Ord. él. Hh 
International Nickel a.p. “|| 
Lever & Unilever Ord. 7. 
6 ¢ | Londor Brick Ord. {1...... H 
15 a) Marks. & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-....! 
5 a/ Metal Box Ord. Stk. f1.... 
12} b Murex oo a. Senin 
25 c |\Gdeon Theatres Ord. 5/-.. 
24a) Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/ -. 
10 6 | Tate and Lyle Ord. Stk. £1.. 
15 cc Triplex Safety Glass 10/- 


15 
10 (d)124 b| Tube Investments Ord. a... 


8% > Turner & Newall Ord. /1. 
74a United Molasses Ord. 6/8. off 
4 c. Wall Paper Defd. £1....... 

10 a |Woolworth Ord. 5/+....... 

Mines 

273 4 | Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/~. | 
123 ¢ |\Cons. Gids. of S. Africa {1.. 
30 | De Beers (Def.) £2}........ i} 
58 6 |Randfontein Ord. wi iiecae 
10 a Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1..... 

Nil c (Roan Antelope Cpr. ue: od -| 
45 a’ Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....... 

2/6.a | Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..... ee 
Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/-.. 
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m War Contingencies Reserve. (e} Paid at 


m) Yield basis 80%. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ..00 ou, cee es one, 24,500,008 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID... 0. we wae 2,400,099 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward... ...  £2,33474 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 


as at 28th February, 1945 ... ok des ee £71,777,717 

Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 

Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, 
London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, w. 







-THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(ia@ecorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - = £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 

facilities for Gncncing every des@ription of trade with the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 

are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branoh: 

28, CHARLES 1!) STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch; 52, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 66, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 




































































































































UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 


Applications are jnvited for the undermentioned two posts: — 
(a) SCIENTIFIC OFFICER—Salary  £400-£580, according 

qualifications, plus war bonus, at present £60 p.a. 
(b) SENIOR SCIENTIFIC ASSISTANT—Sal £300-£4 - 
to qualifications, plus war bonus, at present’! £60 p.a. OO, accents 


Applicants should possess a University Degree in Agricultur 
Economics. Applications should be accompanied ee epalia 
testimonials, and reach the we by the 29th December, 1%), 

WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar, The University, Bristol § 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Genera] Meeting of Shar 
holders will be held Salle d’'Iéna, 10, Avenue d'Iéna, Paris, on Tuesday 
December 18th, 1945, at 2 p.m. 

Holders of not less than twenty-five shares who are desirous of bein 
present or represented at the Meeting must prove at the Head Offic 
of the Company, 1, rue da’Astorg, Paris, before 2 p.m. on ¢ 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Iseued ... bes ine .-. £12,000,000 

Paid-up Capital ay et eo» eve_~—«s 84,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...  ... 26,000,000 
—_—_—_——— £12,000,000 


(Not capable of being called up 
estese ai the bank bekig wound upd 
purpose ; 
Reserve Fuad “** ere eee ere eer eee ere $3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve... ee wis Line ... £1,600,000 
Head Oficee: 792 CORNHILL, LONDON, €E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 16 GARLOS PLACE, W.1 


NC 









Deafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 13th December, 1945, that they have deposited their shares with “the Al 
States and Domimion of New Zealand. Telegraphic Remittances Company or with any of the Company’s appointed Agents. 
are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Shares may be deposited in London with Messrs, N. M. Rothschili 
Travellers’ cheques issued. Bille ace purchased or sent for and Sons, who will in due course deliver a card of admission for tb 
Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods on terms which Meeting. 
may be ascertained on application. Le Directeur Général. 

GEORGE EDGAR BONNET. TI 


ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURE | 


A newly formed body requires whole-time chief executive offer. 
Interest in countryside essential; experience in, or understanding of 
public relations activities an advantage. Salary according to qualifics 
tions.—Reply to Acting Secretary, Association of Agriculture, 90, Ebury 
Street, 8.W.1, 


MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS of th 









































Head Office: Branches throughout 3 abet cent. First Mort age DERENTURE STOCK 1965-73 of a 
vompany wi e € rom the —Zist December, 5, 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND dates inclusive, for the preparation of Interest Werrants. / 
€$TO. 1825 y Order of the ard. 
F. W. CATER, Secretary. ag 
LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, £.C.4; and Toll End Road, Tipton, Stafts a 
418/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED st 
Every description ef Banking Service undertaken. 5 PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK es p 
6 PER CENT. SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK. 
NOTICE IS HERBY GIVEN that the Transfer Registers in reseed x 
of the above Stocks will be closed from 12th to 18th December, Pe 
ae hina ee for the purpose of preparing werrents © at 
, id 45, to be pa 
REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. < ee Soma a half-year ending 3ist ember, 1945 ; 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | By Order of the Poor? sLEWITT, Secretary 
one EXCEEDS okie £15,000,000 Offices: Cunard Building. Liverpool. 6th December, 191. r 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - . Y ee ne ee ee eee ee ene seca 
OUNG Man (31) seeks administrative position with good prospe ‘ 
(1944 Accounts Y Six years’ experience in Army on Administration (Capt# i 
Seven years’ experience in industry, mainly sales and office organ ta 
sibibidaieasioalblea techie iyi estimates, ete. Passed Intermediate and Final Examination of Inst g 
4 of Cost and Works Accountants, and Institute of Industrial Admn a 
AVELING-BARFORD, LIMITED tion. _ Minimum salary, £600 p.a., to start Ist January.—Box 
os ae aa The Economist, Brettenham House, Laneaster Place, London, tl 
_At a Meeting o e Board of Directors, held on Friday, 30t tren ronan ee 
November, the following Resolutions were passed: — " - JOR SALE. Complete war-time set of The Economist, August dl 
1. It was resolved that dividends be paid on the Ist January, 1946, 1939, to date, with Indexes. Also 18th February, 1939, to 8th J# I 
on the £175,000 54 per cent. Cumulative Preference Stock at ‘the rate | 1939. What offers?—Box 146, The Economist, Brettenam Hom 
of 5) per cent. per annum for the six months from the Ist July, 1945, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. v 
to the 3lst December, 1945, and that the Preference Stock Transfer we fnatemnfgtipamanene ieaeiniien sr 71 
 seaaend Se eee closed from the 7th December to the 2ist Yyoman GRADUATE, aged 24, London B.Sc. (Econ.) Sed 7 
2. It wag resolved that an imterim dividend be paid on the | quring Wwlifed and experienced private secretary; ine anagem 
ist January, 1946. on the £250,000 Ordinary Stock at the rate of 5 per | gr ; & . Inte  post—prefterably staff eu maid. “s n thing intere ) 
cent. actual (free of tax). and that the Ordinary Stock Transfer Books meen 146 “The St aera Winose, oe caster Plat 
oa, Sew be closed from the 7th December to the 2lst December, London, W.C.3. ’ t fi 
By Order of the Board, 3 
y E. ODDR, Secretary. i areg ; $2, good Seen TSetesiaah cid cal ires generas Be 
‘ z , “ or Fran and prod cts. 2 
_ Grantham, 30th November, 1945. Rue Longtin ‘$9, ae ” i 
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